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Preface. 


It is not without some diffidence I lay this study before the 
public. When I first took up the subject, I was in hopes that 
before very long I should have an opportunity of studying the 
topography of the North-Western counties on the spot, and of 
spending some time in the great English libraries, particularly 
the British Museum. Circumstances have not favoured this plan. 
My information concerning topographical questions I have had 
to derive chiefly from maps. ‘The literature at my disposal has 
left a good deal to be desired, to no small extent owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining books from England. The material illustra- 
tive of the history of names accessible to me has not been ex- 
haustive, especially as regards Cumberland and Westmorland. 
Of important publications not within my reach I mention the 
Wetheral Register (ed. Prescorr), the Pipe Rolls for 1222—1260 
(ed. Parxur), Testamenta Karleolensia (ed. Ferauson). SEDGEFIELD’S 
book has of course been extremely helpful, but only contains 
names still in use. Forms taken from him are designated by the 
addition of (Se.). The literature dealing with Celtic place and 
personal names I have been able to consult, no doubt leaves much 
to be desired. 

Under the circumstances it is obvious that the present treatise 
can by no means lay claim to exhausting the subject. No doubt 
the study of further material will allow of more definite con- 
clusions and show many of the opinions advanced to want modi- 


fication. 
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I could not have brought the treatise even into the shape 
in which it now appears, unless I had been able draw upon the 
resources of the various Swedish libraries — besides the University 
Library of Lund, the University Library of Uppsala, the Royal 
Library of Stockholm, and the City Library of Gothenburg — 
and of the Royal Library of Copenhagen. For the courtesy shown 
me by the authorities of all these institutions I tender my respect- 
ful thanks. 


Lund, July, 1918. 
Eilert Ekwall. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The present study is the outcome mainly of an examination 
of the place-names and, to some extent, the early personal names - 
of Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lancashire. Occasionally the 
names also of neighbouring districts will be considered. My chief 
aim is to try to throw some new light on the Scandinavian colo- 
nisation of the districts alluded to. The Scandinavian element, 
however, will be found to be bound up closely with Celtic (Goidelic ') 
elements. A comprehensive investigation iuto the Brythonic elements 
of the nomenclature of the district is not intended. The scope of 
the study will be better defined after a brief survey of the early 
history of the said counties and some prefatory remarks on the 
Scandinavian colonisation of these have been given. 


1. A brief survey of the early history of North-Western 
England ”. 

The territory that now forms the three counties of Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, and Lancashire, at the time of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion, was inhabited by a population speaking a Brythonic 
language. On the later history of these districts there is great 
diversity of opinion. The statements in early sources, on which 


1 Goidelic is here used aS a comprehensive term for the languages 
belonging to one of the chief branches of Celtic, viz. Irish, Manx, and Gaelic 
(i. e. the Goidelice dialect of Scotland). Brythonic is the comprehensive term 
for the other chief branch of Celtic, to which belong (or belonged) Welsh. 
Cornish, Breton. 

2 Cf. especially OMAN, England before the Norman Conquest; LinpkKvisv, 
Middle English Place-Names of Scandinavian Origin (esp. p. XX VII ff.); Frr- 
Guson, History of Cumberland; FrrGuson, History of Westmorland; Vic- 
toria History of English Counties (Cumberland, esp. II. 221 ff., and 
Lancashire, esp. Il. 175 ff., Encyclopedia Britannica (Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Lancashire). 
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such a history may be based, are scanty and have been differently 
interpreted. 

The district later known as Cumberland, or at least the 
country round Carlisle, was probably conquered by Aethelfrith 
King of Northumbria (593—617) at the very beginning of the 
seventh century. The southern part perhaps remained British 
till the time of Ecgfrith (671—685); at least it is a reasonable 
supposition that Southern Cumberland and Northern Lancashire 
became English about the same time. At any rate the conquest 
of Cumberland was practically an accomplished fact before Eegfrith’s 
death. It is probable that the Britons in the mountainous districts 
of the interior retained their independence comparatively long, 
perhaps continued to enjoy a semi-independent position even for 
some time after the final conquest of the district. Anyhow, a 
numerous British population must have lived on in parts of it. 

The more fertile regions along the coast and the chief rivers 
were to a great extent recolonised by Angles, as shown by nu- 
merous Anglian place-names of an old type. The only Auglian 
place-name found in an OK. source, so far as | know, is Culterham 
(later Holme Cultram in NW. Cumb.; see Ch. [), but other obviously 
old names are e. g. Bootle and Whicham (Witengham DB.) in 
S. Cumb., Addingham in E. Cumb., Hensingham and Workington 
in W. Cumb., (Cum)whitton (see Ch. V) in N. Cumb. 

Cumberland continued to form a part of Northumbria down 
to the Scandinavian invasion, when that kingdom, in the latter 
half of the ninth century, was dismembered by the Danes. It 
looks as if Cumberland was on the whole safe from the Danish 
invaders. It is a prevalent opinion that, as a result of the down- 
fall of Northumbria, Cumberland again became British territory, 
forming part of the British kingdom of Strathclyde. This theory 
is not supported by sufficient evidence, but is very plausible. 
Though such an event may have reversed the relative positions 
of the Anglian and the British element, there is no reason to 
believe that it carried along with it the extermination or expulsion 
of the Anghan population. 

Soon after, a Scandinavian immigration began, which must 
have been very extensive. This immigration is generally held 
to have been of a peaceful nature, quite different from the violent 
invasion of the East of England (cf. e. g. Freeman, Norman Conquest 
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1. 634, Liypxvisr p. XXXIII). This is only a hypothesis. Nothing 
is known about the circumstances under which this Scandinavian 
colonisation took place, but it is difficult to believe that it was 
on the whole a peaceful process. Different opinions have been 
advanced as regards the time when it took place. Frrauson, 
Northmen p. 11, placed it between 945 and 1000. Later scholars 
generally hold it to have begun earlier. Thus Oman, p. 527 f.. 
who believes in a conquest, places the immigration between 890 
and 920, whereas Linpxvist, p. XXXIII, thinks it was a gradual 
process, which probably covered the greater part of the 10th 
century and was continued in the next. 

In 945, the AS. Chronicle tells us, King Eadmund harried 
all Cumberland (Cumbra land) and handed it over to Malcolm 
King of Scotland. Opinions vary as regards the import of the 
entry in the Chronicle. It is not even certain what territory is 
meant by Cumbra land. Most scholars seem to believe it to have 
embraced Strathclyde, inclusive of Cumberland. Oman, J. cit., 
on the other hand,- holds that only the Scandinavian Viking 
colony alluded to is meant, viz. the land on the Solway Firth. 
However that may be, Cumberland in 945 came under Scottish 
overlordship. It is doubtful how long it remained so. Next time 
we get a glimpse of the position of Cumberland, we find it closely 
connected with Northumberland. In 1902 was discovered a charter? 
of the 11. cent., in which Gospatric granted certain rights to 
Thorfynn Mac Thore, a landowner in Allerdale, NW. Cumb. The 
exact date of the deed is uncertain. Most scholars attribute it 
to the time about 1070, while some hold it to be about 20 years 
older. Gospatric is usually, and no doubt correctly, identified 
with Gospatric son of Maldred, who became Earl of Northumbria 
in 1067. When issuing the grant Gospatric must have been lord 
of Allerdale and very likely of a larger district. The grant 
mentions Earl Siward, Earl of Northumbria 1041—1055, as (pre- 
sumably a previous) lord of Allerdale. As early as the days of 
Siward, consequently, Allerdale, and in all probability the rest 


1 The charter has often been published, e. g. by LreBERMANN in Ar- 
chiv f. d. n. Sprachen 111, 275 ff., in CWNS. V. 71 ff., in RStB. (Surtees Soc. 
126) p. 526 f., in VHC. II. 232 f. For discussions of the charter reference 
may be made to Race, CWNS. V. 71 ff., Davis, E. Hist. Rey. 1905, p. 61—65, 
VHC. II. 231 ff. 
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of Cumberland, was a Northumbrian dependency. Before the 
time of the Domesday Book, however, the greater part of Cumber- 
land had been recaptured by the Scottish king; only the southern- 
most part, stated to have belonged to Tostig (Karl of Northumbria 
after Siward and killed at Stamford Bridge in 1066) is mentioned 
in that record. The period of undisputed Scottish overlordship 
seems thus to have lasted for at most a century. 

It is doubtful, however, if even during that period the 
Scottish sovereignty can have been really effective. Gospatric’s 
charter does not state that it was Siward who annexed Cumber- 
land to Northumbria, though this is a reasonable conclusion from 
the wording. Mr. Rage, CWNS. V. 79, is of opinion that the 
conquest of Cumberland was the work of Cnut, and Winson and 
Auuison (VHC. II. 229 f.) even advance the theory that Eadmund’s 
grant of 945 lasted only for the lifetime of the contracting parties. 
But even if the Scottish sovereignty was not disputed by English 
kings or earls until the middle of the 11. cent., it does not 
follow that it was really effective. The Scandinavians no doubt 
enjoyed a great measure of independence, if indeed they ac-~ 
knowledged any Scottish sovereignty at all. The fact that King 
Aethelred in 1000 undertook an expedition to Cumberland, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Henry of Huntingdon directed against 
the Scandinavians there, goes a long way to prove that the 
Scottish king was unable to keep the Scandinavian colony in check. 

In 1092 William Rufus conquered Cumberland. Dolfin, a 
son of Gospatric, was then in possession, no doubt holding it 
as a vassal of Scotland; it had then been under Scottish over- 
lordship for about 20 years. Another period of Scottish over- 
lordship began in 1136, when Stephen ceded Cumberland to King 
David; this period came to an end in 1157. Since that time 
Cumberland has been a part of England, though the Scottish 
kings long continued to claim it as their rightful territory. Finally 
in 1242 an agreement was arrived at by the kings of England 
and Scotland; a number of Cumberland estates, viz. Langwathby, 
Salkeld, Scotby, Castlesowerby and Carlatton, were then handed 
over to the Scottish king to be held of the English crown. 

It has been considered necessary to enter comparatively 
fully into the relations between Cumberland and Scotland, because 
these may be of importance for the subject in hand. Scottish 
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overlordship may have meant Scottish (Gaelic) immigration and 
influence on the language of the district. The nature of these 
relations, in my opinion, renders it unlikely that any considerable 
Scottish (Gaelic) influence on Cumberland place-names is to be 
reckoned with. On the other hand the possibility of such influ- 
ence, especially in the border districts, can not be absolutely 
denied. The name Scotby just mentioned, found from c. 1150, 
is probably a memorial of Scottish settlement. 


The early history of Westmorland is really still more obscure 
than that of Cumberland. The historical data we have to go 
upon are extremely scanty. We know that in 926 King Athelstan 
invaded the district, whose name is not given, and held a council 
at Dacre near the river Eamont, the present boundary between 
Cumberland and Westmorland, and that he there received the 
homage of Eugenius King of Strathelyde, Constantine King of 
Scotland, and others, but our authorities do not tell us to whom 
Westmorland belonged. The name first occurs in the AS. Chron. 
966, where it is stated that Thored Gunnere’s son harried West- 
moringa land (in one version totam W.), clearly at the bidding 
of King Eadgar. This early form proves that the name means 
‘the land of the inhabitants of the western moors’, or, ’the district 
west of the moors’ (between Yorkshire and Westmorland), but 
the entry does not tell us if the northern or southern part is 
referred to. In the Domesday Book the southern part, the later 
barony of Kendal, is represented; not so the northern part, the 
later barony of Appleby. 

As a matter of fact, the northern part, the country round 
the upper Eden and its tributaries, seems to have been closely 
bound up with Cumberland, to have been given with Cumberland 
to the King of Scotland, and become definitively English in 1092. 
Apparently it formed an integral part of the land of Carlisle, from 
which it was not severed until after the Conquest (cf. especially 
Ferevuson, History of Cumberland, p. 145, also VHC. Il. 228). 
The southern part, the Kendal district, is generally stated to have 
been colonised from Deira, the southern Northumbrian kingdom, 
and to have shared its fates till after the Conquest (cf. e. g. 
Ferevuson, History of Westmorland, p. 65 ff.; Enc. Brit. Westmor- 
land). This may very well be correct. If so, this part of West- 
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morland may have belonged to the Danelaw; this is also the 
view taken by the author of the article in Enc. Brit. Liypxvist, 
on the other hand, thinks Westmorland, like Cumberland and 
probably Lancashire, was outside the Danelaw, and that the 
Scandinavian colonisation in these provinces was independent of 
that of the Danes. The question cannot be settled definitely. 
The 13. cent. statement adduced by Linpxvisr p. XXX, according 
to which westmara-lond dit not belong to the Danelaw, is not 
quite conclusive, as the writer may have had only the northern 
part in view; the southern part may have been looked upon as 
an integral part of Yorkshire. But whether S. Westmorland 
belonged to the Danelaw or no, a Norwegian immigration, as 
will be shown presently, must have taken place also in this district. 


Lancashire consists of several parts, which were not joined 
into one until after the Norman Conquest. We may here distinguish 
between: (1). the land north of the Sands (Lonsdale Hd. N. of 
the Sands), which forms a part of the Lake District and is closely 
connected with Cumberland, (2) Lonsdale Hd. S. of the Sands 
and Amunderness Hd., N. of the Ribble, and (3) the land between 
the Ribble and the Mersey, comprising the hundreds of Leyland, 
Blackburn, West Derby and Salford. In the Domesday Book the 
first two divisions are placed under Yorkshire, the last under 
Cheshire. 

As regards Lonsdale N. of the Sands it is stated by the 
anonymous author of Historia de S. Cuthberto (Surtees Soc. 51, 
141), that Ecgfrith King of Northumbria (671—685) gave Cartmel 
and all the Britons with it to Saint Cuthbert. Presumably the 
district had just been conquered, and along with it the rest of 
Lonsdale N. of the Sands. The land between the Ribble and 
the Mersey was conquered already by Aethelfrith, but does not 
seem to have remained long in Northumbrian possession. The 
dialect and place-names show that it was colonised by Mercians, 
but nothing is known about this colonisation, which must have 
taken place early, probably in the 7th century. There is no 
record of the conquest of the rest of Lancashire, which must 
have been carried out by Northumbrians in the 7th century. 

Lancashire does not seem to have belonged to the Danelaw. 
Yet a strong Scandinavian immigration, as shown by the place- 
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names, must have taken place. North of the Ribble the Scan- 
dinavian element in place-names is very strong indeed. South 
of that river there is a distinct difference between the eastern 
and the western part. In Blackburn and _ particularly Salford 
hundreds Scandinavian placenames are comparatively few and 
to some extent apparently of later formation; very few names of 
villages are of Scandinavian origin. In Leyland and the western 
parishes of W. Derby hundred (especially Walton, Sefton, Halsall, 
Altcar, Birkdale, Ormskirk) Scandinavian names are very numerous 
and often denote villages or even parishes, whereas in the eastern 
parishes, as Warrington, Leigh, Wigan, Winwick, Scandinavian 
names are few. The inevitable conclusion as regards 8, Lancashire 
is that the bulk of Scandinavian settlers cannot have come from 
the East of England. 

As regards the time of the Scandinavian immigration, two 
statements in early sources deserve mentioning. In an Irish 
source (Three Fragments) we are told that when King Ingemund 
(or Hingamund) was expelled from Dublin he repaired first to 
Anglesey and then to England, where he was given land near 
Castra by Ethelfrida, i. e. Aithelfied, Lady of the Mercians. On 
this episode see especially Srrenstrup, Normannerne II. 37 ff. 
Castra may unhesitatingly be identified with Chester. The exact 
date of the episode is not certain, but it must have taken place 
shortly after Ingemund’s expulsion from Dublin in 901 (or 902). 
This dates the Scandinavian colony in NW. Cheshire’. It is 
reasonable to suppose that some Scandinavian settlements along 
the Lancashire coast belong to the same period. The existence 
of a Scandinavian colony in Amunderness in the time of Atthelstan 
(924940) is proved by a statement °® in the Chronicle of the 
Archbishops of York, written in the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury (Historians of the Church of York, Rolls Ser. Il. 339), ac- 
cording to which thelstan granted to the Cathedral Church of 
York ’totam Agmundernes, quam a paganis emerat’. Little is known 
of the later history of these Scandinavian colonies. In the time of 
the Domesday Book all Lancashire belonged to the English crown. 


1 The episode is mentioned by Cottinewoon, Scand. Britain 191 f., 
where its importance is duly pointed out. Collingwood gives the year 900 
as the date of the incident. 

2 Quoted VHL. II. 5, and Linpxvisr p. XXXII’. 
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2. The Scandinavians in the North-West of England. 


The Scandinavians who founded colonies in N.W. England 
are generally supposed to have been Norwegians, not Danes. This 
theory was advanced, as regards Cumberland and Westmorland, 
by Rosert Fereuson in 1856, and has been universally accepted. 
Yet also a Danish immigration, whether anterior or posterior to 
that of the Norwegians, has been assumed, e. g. by Frerauson 
and Sreperrrerp. That the Scandinavian colonisation of Lan- 
cashire was due mainly to Norwegians is assumed e. g. by Cot- 
LINGwoop, Scandinavian Britain, and Linprvist, p. XX XIII. Even 
a cursory examination of the place-name material corroborates 
the theory of a chiefly Norwegian colonisation '. 


1 The brief notes appended here are based on an examination only 
of the most important name-elements that may be used as test-words. The 
full material is not given. 

Safe or fairly safe criteria of WSc. origin are: bouth ‘booth’ (<OWSce. 
bud; the ESc. form is bof); further gill ’a ravine, narrow valley’ (< OWSe. 
gil) and sedle ’a hut’ (< OWSe. skal), which are not found in ESc. languages 
(cf. BsORKMAN, Loanwords 283). Criteria of ESc. origin are both ‘booth’ (BsORK- 
MAN op. cit. 286) and to some extent thorp. In Denmark and Sweden Jorp 
is a common name element. In Norway it is used practically only in some 
Kk. Norw. districts, being almost totally absent in the N. and W. parts; 
there are, however, some isolated examples of the simplex porp. In Iceland 
Finnur J6nsson has found one isolated Porpar. Isolated examples especially 
of the simplex thorp need not be taken into consideration, but where names 
in thorp occur in greater numbers, there is every reason to suppose ESc. 
(Danish) colonisation to have taken place. 

The element by, which is often adduced as a proof of ESc. settlement, 
is in my opinion not a safe test-word. It is true the most common WSece. 
(especially W. Norw.) form is. b@r, which should have become ME. *be. But 
(1) byr is a common E. and N. Norw. form, (2) -by may be a later form of 
-bé, due to unstressed position. The NW. Engl. examples of -by are com- 
paratively late; the earliest are some Lanc. names in DB. Possibly the DB. 
forms Derbec (four times) and Fornebet contain the last remnants of -0é. 
In favour of the theory that -by is partly developed from -*be may be adduced 
the fact that in Shetland bér appears as mod. -bi, and that in Caithness 
Cananesbi occurs in a document of 1223—45 (Muncn, Saml. Afh. III. 142). 
(3) The victory of the form -by may have been assisted by the common 
element -by in the Danish parts of England. In the Danelaw names in -by 
abound, and -by would come to be felt to be the regular form. Influence 
of this kind would not immediately affect the pronunciation of names in -*bé, 
but it would materially affect their written forms in early records. It should be 
added that -b@r, -bjr is a very common name element in Norway and Iceland. It 
would be very remarkable if Norsemen in England should not have used it at all. 
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In Cumberland WSe. names abound. There are several 
names in bouth and many in gill and scale. I have found ‘no 
certain ESe. names. There are no examples of thorp, and both 
by the side of bouth seems to be probably due to influence from 
other districts; ef. Bewaldeth and Butterilket in Ch. I. 

In Westmorland there are numerous names in gill and 
scale; for one example of bouth see Ch. I. There are five names 
in thorpe: Clawthorpe and Milnthorpe S.Wml., Cracken- 
thorpe, Hacktorpe, Melkinthorpe in N.Wml. Both ESc. 
and WSc. names are found in the N. as well as in the S. This 
indicates that both Norwegians and Danes took part in the colo- 
nisation of Westmorland. If part of the district belonged to the 
Danelaw the Danish element is easily accounted for. 

Lancashire. In Lo. N. of the Sands we find the same 
state of things as in Cumberland. There are numerous names 
in bouth, gill and scale*. The same may be said of Lo. S. of 
the Sands *; one isolated name in -thorp (Cracanethorp CC. 840) 
need not be considered. The Am. material is not very satisfactory. 
There are no names in boxth, but some in gill and scale. Isolated 
instances of both occur °*. 


' For bouth see Bowderdale, Waberthwaite in Se. Cf. also 
Butherhals, Butherthwatt (Borrowdale, Lake Distr.) -FC. I. 576 (1211), Maree-, 
Marthebuthe (ib.) FC. II. 570 (1209—10), Levedibuthes (Tallantire) RStB. 396 
(c. 1200). For gill, see Se. (Blagill, Garrigill, Sunnygill); cf. e. g. Croke- 
gilbank, Ravenesgilfot CWNS. VII. 13 £. 285), Hllergyll, Prestgyll etc. RStB. 
367 f. For scdle see Linpxkvist p. 191 ff. and Se. (Gatesgill ete.). Cf. 
Seascale (S. W. Cumb.): Leseschalis RStB. 86; Sosgill (W. Cumb.): Saure- 
scalls CFF. 1208; Stubsgill (ib.): Stubscales RStB. 344. 

2 Cf. Se. under Burtergill, Reagill, Rosgill, Sleagill; Holme- 
scales etc. and LinpkKvist p. 191 ff. Cf. Scahegilbec (Kendal) CC. 976, 
Holegyles (Mansergh) ib. 1032. 

8’ Cf. Bouth (Wyn), Fermeribouthe FC. I. 174 (1336). For gill, cf. 
Bekanesgill Ch. I1., Leyrgile FC. I. 237. For scdle, cf. Elliscales (WyLp), 
Sandscale, Scales, North Scale, Cokainscalis FC. I. 145, Saurchales 
il, 322. 

4In Lo. S. I have found one ex. of bouth: Buthebanke (Caton) CC. 
845. Examples of gill: Howgill (Hollgill LC. 461), Lowgill (Lawgill LFF. 
1528), Ragill (Rauch-, Rouchgill LPR. c. 1350), Rewergilhewed, Thursgill 
(ib.); scale: Scaleber (WyLp), Schales (Melling) LAR. 1246 etc. Of. Linp- 
KVIST J. ctt. 

5 Of. Blenesgile CC. 230, Morscalehurst ib. 256, Serlescales ib. 178, 
Lesusterscale ib. 49. Two exx. of both are quoted in VHL. (VII. 168°, 193%"). 
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In Lancashire S. of the Ribble there are a good many WSc. 
names except in Salf. Hd. The absence of names in gi// in Leyl. 
and W. De. is probably due to topographical conditions. Scale 
is a common element, especially in Bl. But bdth is also very 
common '!, especially in Bl. There are four examples of thorp: 
Thorp (Leyl.), Thorp (W. De.), Thorpe (Salf.), Gawthorpe 
Hall (BL). In S. Lancashire both Norwegians and Danes seem 
to have settled. A plausible theory is that Norwegians colonised 
the coast districts and also spread some way inland, while the 
Danes were immigrants from the Danish colonies in the Kastern 
counties. 


The Norwegian settlers in N.W. England are generally held 
to have been, chiefly or to a great extent, immigrants from the 
Viking colonies in Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the Hebrides. 
The Scandinavian invasion into these Celtic lands commenced 
early, and the invaders soon began to found colonies, in Ireland 
and Man at least from the middle of the ninth century, in the 
Hebrides perhaps still earlier (Buaar, Vikingerne I. 114. ff., 
especially 136 ff. and 170 ff.). The Scandinavians in these 
colonies seem to have been chiefly of Norwegian extraction. 

In these islands the Scandinavians came into close contact 
with a Celtic (Goidelic) population in many respects far advanced 
beyond themselves in civilisation. This contact must have had a 
deep and lasting influence on them. Sopaus and ALEXANDER 
Bueer and other scholars, who have studied this question, have 
discovered Irish influence in early Scandinavian art, literature, 
language, ete. The intercourse with Scandinavians has naturally 
left its marks also on the Celts; numerous Scandinavian loan- 
words in Irish and Manx testify to the close relations between 
Scandinavians and Celts. The Scandinavian elements in early 
Irish form the subject of Marsrranper's Bidrag til det norske 
sprogs historie i Irland. 

1 Cf. e. g. Oxgill (Bl.) Kirkstall C. 336, de Dogill (Salf.) LCoR. 1323; 
Brinscall (Leyl.): Brendescoles WhC. 835, Daniscoles (Bl.): Daniscole LAR. 
1246; Woluetscoles (Bl.) WhC. 1111, Feniscoles (WyuLp); Scholes (W. De.) 
two different; Schofield (Salf.) earlier Scholefeld etc. Exx. of both: Bothe- 
stede (Leyl.) WhC. 859; Bothes (W. De.) ScC. 1270; Goldshaw Booth (BI.): 
Goldiaue-bothis LIng. 1323—4; Hawbooth (BL): Haghebothe ib., Oozebooth 
(Bl.): Ulvebothes Ling. 1331; Dunnisbooth (Salf.): Donyngbothe WhC. 728 ete. 
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MarstRANDER (p. 7 f.) thinks the earliest Scandinavian loan- 
words in Irish cannot have been adopted before 820—30, but that 
from that period on the conditions necessary for the adoption of loan- 
words were present. The beginning of Irish influence on the 
language of the Scandinavians may be dated equally early; yet a 
deeper and more far-reaching influence is hardly to be reckoned 
with until the Scandinavians had begun to found settlements, i. e. 
from about the middle of the century. Supposing the immigration 
into N.W. England to have begun not earlier than the last decade 
of the ninth century and to have been at its height in the first 
decades of the tenth or even later, the bulk or a considerable 
part of the immigrants, if they came from the Scandinavian 
colonies in the Western Celtic lands, must have been born and 
bred there. Many of them probably had a Celtic mother, and 
with many doubtless Celtic wives and dependents came over. There 
is every reason to assume that these immigrants had been strongly 
influenced by Celtic civilization, and especially that their language 
bore traces of a prolonged contact with Goidelic. The language 
of the Scandinavian settlers in N.W. England can only be studied 
in the names, particularly placenames, they have left behind. 
Traces of Goidelic influence in Cumberland (and, to some extent, 
in Westmorland and Lancashire) names have been pointed out 
by Mr. W. G. Coturtnewoop, especially in two papers in CWOS. 
XII. 403 ff. (Some Manx Names in Cumbria, 1895) and XV. 
288 ff. (Lost Churches in the Carlisle Diocese, 1899). In the 
former Collingwood has collected a number of elements in Cumber- 
land names, which are in his opinion Celtic (Goidelic). See on 
these the remarks in Ch. II. I judge of most of these elements 
differently. In the other paper Collingwood gives a valuable 
collection of Goidelic personal names formerly used in Cumber- 
land. His chief object is to point out names commemorating the 
work of early Irish missionaries. Some of these will be discussed 
in Ch. I. Most at any rate of these names are in my opinion to 
be explained in a different way. A. Buaer, Vikingerne II. 277 f., 
devotes less than half a page to the question of Goidelic influence 
on the Scandinavian language in Cumberland. He seems to have 
derived his material only from Gospatric’s charter (cf. p. 3). 
Thus he points out the use of Irish mace instead of Scand. sunr 
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in Thorfynn Mac Thore; this is the only certain example of mac 
in Cumberland I have been able to find. 

Both Cotiinewoop (Scandinavian Britain 204 ff.) and Buaer 
(/. c.) draw attention to traces of Irish influence on the art of 
Scandinavian Cumberland. I am not a competent judge of con- 
clusions drawn from this kind of material, nor is the material 
itself accessible to me. 


A systematic study of the question of Goidelic influence on 
the place- and personal nomenclature of N.W. England, or even 
of Cumberland or any other N.W. county, has not yet been pub- 
lished. The present study is devoted to this problem. It contains 
the results of an examination of the place- and personal names 
of Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lancashire, undertaken with 
a view to discover traces of Goidelic influence and thereby to 
throw some light on the nature and extent of Goidelic influence 
on the language of the Scandinavians in these districts. There 
is, however, a strong Brythonic element in the place-nomenclature 
especially of Cumberland, and Goidelic and Brythonic elements 
are not always quite easy to distinguish. For this reason it will 
be necessary also to pay some attention to Brythonic elements. 


CHAPTER I. 
Compound names with inversion of the elements. 


No one who has made an intimate acquaintance with the 
place-names of Cumberland can have failed to be struck now 
and then by a peculiar kind of compound names, in which the 
first element is determined by the second. A typical example 
is Briggethorfin, obviously meaning ’Thorfin’s bridge’; another is 
Polneuton, obviously “Newton pool’. I noticed this curious type 
while working through the important collection of documents in 
the Register of the Priory of St. Bees, where a good many names 
of this kind are found. Compounds of this kind will for shortness’ 
sake be termed inversion-compounds. 

On turning to SEpGEFIELD’s work on Cumberland and West- 
morland place-names, I found that this scholar gives several names 
of the kind. Some he explains correctly, though now and then 
he admits inversion somewhat reluctantly. Under Gilgarran he 
even rejects identification of gil with gill ’a ravine’, because this 
would not come first. Some of the examples he explains wrong 
or leaves unexplained. Many of the names dealt with below are 
not given by Sedgefield. The origin of the inversion-compounds 
is not accounted for. 

In the course of further study of the question, but not until 
I had collected the greater part of the material and also formed 
my own opinion on the origin of the type, I came across inci- 
dental remarks on names of this type. The most important of 
these is that made by Bueen, Vikingerne I]. 277, who states (in 
three lines) that in Norwegian place-names in Cumberland the 
first and second element change places after the Irish fashion; 
the only example given is Poll Wadoen in Gospatric’s Ch. (11. c.), 
supposed to stand for original Vatnpollr. Bugge’s conclusion is 
apparently founded only on the forms in the said charter. I do 
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not think Poll Wadoen is correctly explained, but it is very 
likely a case in point; besides, there is an unequivocal example 
in the charter, viz. Bek Troyte 'Troyte’s beck’. 

Other references to inversion-compounds are few. Two or 
three will be pointed out in the material infra. Here it may be 
added that the Rev. James Wivson, editor of RStB., to judge by 
a reference from Fornset to Setforn in the glossary and a remark 
on Briggethorfin, has not overlooked the correct explanation of 
these two names. 

If inversion-compounds have been rather neglected, this may 
be due to various circumstances. Some are etymologically difficult 
and have not hitherto been correctly explained. Some denote 
small places or are only found in early sources and are therefore 
omitted e. g. by Sedgefield !. Moreover, there are in all parts of 
England placenames of well-known types, to which inversion- 
compounds (in the sense the word is here used) may have been 
taken to belong. We must try here to draw the line between 
inversion-compounds and certain combinations from which it is 
not always easy to distinguish them. 

It was a common practice in medieval England to distinguish 
places of the same name, or the different parts of estates that 
had been divided up, by an addition to the name, often the name 
of the owner placed behind. This usage is of Norman origin. 
‘Examples are: Crosby Ravensworth, C. Garrett (Wml.), 
Kirkby Thore, K. Stephen (Wml.), Yealand Conyers, 
Y. Redmayne (Lanc.). In all these the first element is un- 
doubtedly a place-name. Sometimes place-names consist of a 
single element identical with a common noun, as Dean, Hale. 
If a name of this kind is provided with a distinctive addition, 
e. g. a personal name tacked on behind, it may easily be mistaken 
for an ’inversion-compound’. One example is Gnyp Patrik CWNS. 
VIIl. 278 (= Knipe Patrick Wml.). Gnyp is OWSce. gnipa 
"a mountain top’, and the name might be supposed to mean 


‘TI take this opportunity of remarking that I have not considered it 
necessary, in this or subsequent chapters, to point out what names are 
omitted by fellow-workers or always to discuss previous etymologies different 
from my own. But when I have adopted (or independently arrived at) an 
etymology already suggested by some earlier worker, I generally point this 
out, except in the case of self-evident explanations. 
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‘Patrick’s mountain’. But there is alsoa Knipe Cundal, called 
Gnypp ib. 279, which tells us that the old name of the place 
was Gnyp, and that Gnyp Patrik means ‘the part of Gnyp be- 
longing to one Patrick’. Of course formations of this kind are 
also a sort of inversion-compounds, but in this study I reserve 
the term for cases like Briggethorfin, Polneuton, in which the first 
element is a common noun. . 

In most cases it is easy to distinguish ’inversion-compounds’ 
from cases of the kind alluded to. In inversion-compounds the 
second element is a necessary ingredient, which can be absent 
only owing to ellipsis. In the type Yealand Conyers the distinctive 
addition is frequently absent; in the neighbourhood the original 
name (Yealand etc.) was probably the regular designation. Names 
with distinctive additions always occur in pairs or in groups of 
three or more, to which the first element is common. This is 
not the case with inversion-compounds. These latter mostly denote 
small places, dairy-farms, pastures, or streams, hills, and the like, 
while the former are used of more important places, as estates, 
villages, ete. 

For the same reason an element was often placed before 
place-names, sometimes a personal name, sometimes some other 
word. Often a common noun was so used, e. g. church, castle, 
field, wood, ete.; examples are Field and Wood Plumpton 
(Lane.), Field and Wood Broughton (Lanc.). Inversion-com- 
pounds sometimes consist of a common noun and a place-name, 
as Polneuton. In most cases the types Field Plumpton and Pol- 
neuton are easily kept apart; as regards Polneuton it is enough 
to point out that it is the name of a brook. The remarks made 
on the type Yealand Conyers apply also to this. A few illustrative 
cases may be aptly discussed here. 

Hallsenna, a hamlet near Gosforth (SW. Cumb.), formerly 
Hall Senhouse (Se.). Senhouse is a family name said to be derived 
from Sevenhuys near Rotterdam. If this is right Hallsenna means 
Senna Hall and may be an inversion-compound. But the editor 
of RStB, where the name often occurs (as de Sevenhoues 198 etc.), 
thinks it was taken from a hamlet Sevenhoues. This seems correct. 
Hallsenna could anyhow be an inversion-compound, but this is 
rendered very doubtful by the form Becksenowyate CWNS. XIV. 
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169 (1657), which must mean ‘the gate of Beck Senna’ and indi- 
cates that there was a Beck Senna by the side of Hallsenna. 

Kirk is in Cumberland frequently prefixed to place-names. 
It is possible that in isolated cases combinations of this kind may 
be inversion-compounds (Kirkrogelyne CFF. 14 cent., now Croglin, 
might e. g. mean ’Croglin church’), but probably Kzrk- is in all 
a distinctive addition. Thus Kirkbampton (W. of Carlisle) is 
situated near Bampton. Great Clifton is Curkecliffeton RStB. 555 
ete.; cf. Little Clifton. With Kirklinton (Kirk Levyngton 1284 
ete.) is to be compared Westlinton, earlier West Levington, a 
former member of the barony of Levington. Sowerby appears 
as Iyrkesaurebt PR. 1191; cf. Castle Sowerby (Castelsoureby 
OR. I. 242), now another name of Sowerby. Formerly Castle 
and Kirk Sowerby were distinct (Graham, CWNS. XII. 186). 

Some uncertainty attaches to compounds whose second element 
consists of an earlier name of the place itself. There are no 
absolutely certain examples of this type, but Poll Wadoen and 
Tarn Wadling (Cumb.) are probable or possible cases. Tarn 
Wadling e. g. (if a case in point) may be explained as 'Wadling 
Tarn’, but Zarn may also stand in appositional relation to Wadling ; 
cf. mod. examples such as Mount Etna. I do not know for certain 
when combinations of the latter type began to be used in English, 
but have the impression that they are comparatively late. The 
old English type seems to be that represented by e. g. OE. 
Loforwicceaster, Lundenburh, or Brittene igland, Humbre stream. 
The point is of small practical importance, as examples of this 
type are at best very few. 

Inversion-compounds are very common in Celtic languages, 
as will be pointed out more in detail in the latter part of this 
chapter, and there are Celtic compounds of this type in the North- 
West of England. These will not be dealt with in this chapter. 
In Ch. I are considered inversion-compounds which contain at 
Jeast one Scandinavian or English element or one Celtic word 
known to have been adopted at an early period by the Scandi- 
navians or English. Of course it is quite possible that inversion- 
“compounds consisting of two Goidelic elements may have been 
formed e. g. by Scandinavians, both haying been adopted by 
these. See Ch. IIL. 
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Inversion-compounds have been found in Cumberland, West- 
morland, and Lancashire; two examples adduced from W. York- 
shire are doubtful. 


A. Material. 
1. Cumberland. 


Aspatria: Aspatrik RStB. 47 (12. cent.); Aspatric Cal. Se. 
I. 158 (1224), CFF. 1230; Aspatrick ib. 1241; Ascpatric Ind. c. 
1230 (Se.); Askpatrik ChR. 1291 etc. (Se.), CWNS. III. 258 (1352); 
Ask Patrick OR. Il. 190 (1346); Espatric CWNS. UI. 247 (ch. 
1170—S, Inspeximus of 6 Edw. IIl.); Estpaterge PatR. 1224 (Se.); 
Eskpatrike CWNS. III. 255 (1292). 

A town near R. Ellen in NW. Cumb. 

*Patrick’s ash.’ First el. OWSc.* askr ’ash’, which at an early 
date lost k, though this was again added occasionally. The form 
Esk- (or, with loss of k, Hs-) may be due to association with 
OWSc. eski ‘group of ash-trees’; Hst- no doubt stands for Esc-, 
i. e. Esk-. Second el. Olr. Patrice (cf. Ch. IL). 

Aynthorsin (for -thorfin) RStB. 561 (orig. ch. c. 1250). 

In Clifton on R. Derwent, W. Cumb. Now no doubt lost. 

Second el. the OWSc. pers. n. porfinnr; cf. Thorfynn Mac 
Thore in Gosp. Ch. and Briggethorfin infra. The first el. is doubtful. 
It may be OWSce. eign ’property’, though this is very rarely used 
in Scand. place-names (cf. however NG. II. 246); or more likely 
ME. hain ’an enclosure, park’, a Scand. word (cf. OSw. heghn, 
Dan. hegn). If the latter suggestion is correct, scribal omission 
of h- is to be assumed. 

Band-Harscogh Inq. 1485. 

The Inquisition mentions a tenement at Band Harscogh in 
the manor of Kirkoswald (E. Cumb.). Haresceugh and H. Fell 
are E. of Kirkoswald on or near Raven Beck. 

The first el. is identical with band sb.* in NED. ’a ridge 


1 The Scand. el. in Cumb., Wml., and Lance. nanies being chiefly West 
Scandinavian, an OWSc. source is regularly assigned to the Scand. words 
occurring in these names, provided the word in question is found in OW. 
Scandinavian. The fact that words are derived from OW. Scand. must not 
be taken to imply that they are exclusively West Scandinavian. 
: 2 
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of a hill, a long ridge-like hill’ etc., a word common in the Lake 
District; cf. also Fereuson, Northmen p. 40, who mentions place- 
names such as Millstone band etc. in Cumberland. In the NED. 
no definite etymology of band is given. It is OWSc. band ’band, 
tie’, used in a transferred sense in Norw. place-names such as 
Bamberg (earlier Bandberg), Bandaasen (a mountain) etc. Ryen, 
NG. XV. 87, suggests that band denotes ’a long, narrow mountain’, 
exactly the sense of E. band. The etymology of Haresceugh is 
not quite clear; second el. OWSc. skégr. 

Bocblincarn (for Bee-) Ch. 1217 (CWNS. V. 43). 

The present Crowdundle Beck, a tributary of the Eden, 
called Blencarne-beck in the map in Nicolson and Burn 1777. 
Blencarn stands about half a mile from it. 

OWSc. bekkr ’a brook’ and the pl. n. Blencarn (see Ch. V). 

Becsnari RStB. 545 (ce. 1203), Beesnarry ib. 568 (c. 1230), 
Becsnarry rivulus Cal. Se. I. 203 (1230). 

A now forgotten name of one of the brooks near Lowes- 
water, S. of Cockermouth (W. Cumb.). 

‘Snarri’s beck’. Snarra (probably a Scand. name; cf. BsorK- 
MAN II. 77) is found PR. 1170 (Yks.). 

Becstervild Dugdale II]. 595, Becksterwild ib. 

A brook in or near Kirkoswald (EK. Cumb.). The name occurs 
in a description of boundaries (: sicut Raven descendit in Becster. 
vild et de Becksterwild contra montem). Raven Beck is a tributary 
of the Eden; on it stands Kirkoswald. If the passage is inter- 
preted literally, it says Raven Beck was a tributary of Becstervild; 
more probably, however, it implies that Becstervild was a tributary 
of Raven Beck. 

First el. OWSc. bekkr. The second el. is obscure; perhaps 
the pers. name Sparuwild Lib. V. 54 may be compared. 

bek Troyte Gosp. Ch. 11. cent. Truttebeck CWNS. V. 41 
(1299). 

Apparently identical with the Wisa, a tributary of the Wam- 
pool (NW. Cumb.); see Parker, CWNS. V. 41 f. 

Second el. the pers. n. Zrozte, Truite, often mentioned in 
‘Cumberland documents, e. g. (Robert fil.) Zroite PR. 1158 ff. 
(also Trote 1165, Truzte 1174 etc.), (Richard fil.) Tructe PR. 1177, 
RStB. 384 (1145—79). The etymology of the name is doubtful. It 
does not look like a Scand. or an Engl. name, and is found too early 
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in England to be French. Perhaps it is a Goidelic name; if so, the 
name Trotan discussed under Gillthroton Wml. may perhaps be 
compared. It might belong to MIr. tro¢ (trozé), Ir. troid quarrel’; cf. 
also Hotpsr Trof(é)edius. It is doubtful if the Cumberland Troite is 
connected with the surname Trott (also Truhyt, Troht, Trote etc.) 
exemplified by Barpsiey especially from Somerset (13. and 14. cent.). 

Bekwythrop (for -wythop) CWNS. XIV. 417 (1447). 

The name of a stream, either the brook on which Wythop 
Hall stands or that which runs through Wythop Moss. Wythop 
is a parish in W. Cumb., W. of Bassenthwaite Water. 

‘Wythop Beck’. Bekwythrop is an obvious error; Wythop 
is mentioned in the document. The etymology of Wythop is 
obscure. 3 , 

Bewaldeth: Bualdith CFF. 1255, Bowaldith Ing. 1318, Boual- 
dyth CFF. 1341; de Bowaldif CIR. 1284 (Se.), de Bowaldeth Test. 
Karl. 1380 (Se.), Bowaldef RStB. 493; Boaldith ChR. 1277 (Se.). 

A parish 6 m. NE. of Cockermouth (W. Cumb.). 

First el. OWSc. 6% ’a dwelling, an estate’, a fairly common 
element in Norw. place-names, but not, so far as I know, with 
certainty evidenced in English names; cf. however Butoft RStB. 
297 (c. 1250). Second el. the OE. pers. n. Aldgyp or (less likely) 
the rare OE. Waldgyp. In Bowaldif 1284 the common change 
bh > f is apparently to be assumed. Bowaldef RStB. 493, on 
the other hand, seems due to influence from Donwoldef, containing 
the pers. n. Waldef; the two places are mentioned together. 

The first element varies somewhat; most of the forms point 
to Bu-. The rare Bo- (no doubt Bo-) may be the ESc. form bo, 
which occasionally replaced earlier Ba-. The modern form seems 
to go back to ME. Bo-, for ew no doubt denotes the diphthong 
iu developed from 6 in certain Cumb. dialects. It is possible 
Bo- for Ba- is due to the accentuation of the word. The name 
had originally no doubt the chief stress on the second syllable. 
Pretonic « may then have been shortened. Later on the stress 
may have been shifted to the first syllable and the vowel @ leng- 
thened to 6. 

Bewcastle: Buchastre WR. c. 1178, Buchecastre (for Buthe-) 
Ing. 1249 ete. (all in Se.), Buthcaster Ing. 1272, de Buthecastre 
CWNS. VI. 163 (1267); Bothecaster Ing. 1272, -castre Cal. Sc. 
I. 548 (1272), II. 34 (1278—9), IV. 362 (1299—1300); Bothecastell 
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OR. II. 12 (1327), the castle of Bothe Cal. Se. IV. 121 (1401); 
Beaucastell Ing. 1485 (Se.). 

A parish in NE. Cumb. There was a Roman station here, and 
also a medieval castle, apparently built c. 1300 (CWNS. XI. 250). 

This name has often been thought to have for its first el. 
the pers. n. Bueth (see e. g. Cottrnawoop, CWNS. II. 243). A 
Bueth was owner of the neighbouring Gilsland in the 12. cent., 
and a younger Bueth gave land in Bewcastle to Wetheral in the 
same cent. SEDGEFIELD seems to accept this etymology. Cf. on 
this pers. n. Ch. Il I think the first el. is OWSc. bud ’a booth’, 
in the 13. cent. replaced by the ESc. form b6p. ‘The earliest 
instances all have Buth(e)-, sometimes miswritten Buche-; Buchastre 
1178 no doubt stands for Buthcastre. The modern form goes 
back to ME. Bop-. 

The second el. is OE. cester, here used in its original sense 
’a Roman fortress’. I suppose the place was called Cester after 
the ruins of the Roman fortress. I take the name to mean ‘the 
booth by Caster’ or ’the booth belonging to Caster’. After a castle 
had been erected here, the second el. was gradually altered to -castle. 

Birdoswald: Borddosewald WR. c. 1200, Burdoswald CIR. 
1295 (both Se.). 

A place in NE. Cumb., situated on Hadrian’s Wall. 

The second el. is the OE. pers. n. Oswald. The first el. is 
obscure. It is identical in form with OE. bord ’board; table; 
border, side (of a ship)’, but of course it may be an adaptation 
of the corresponding Scand. bord. None of the known meanings 
of OE. bord or OSc. bord seem to be very suitable here. The 
meaning ‘border’ is perhaps least improbable. But it may well 
be that bord (bord) is used in some special local sense which can 
not at present be established. This, whatever it may have been, 
is perhaps to be attributed also to the last element of Tailbert 
Wuil. (: Thamboord, perh. for Thain-, a. 1152, Thannellbord 1339, 
Taylleborth 1357 Se.); unfortunately also the first el. of this is 
obscure. OF. borde, M. Lat. borda ‘hut, cottage’, the first member 
of ME. bordland ‘land held by a bordar’ (1250 etc.) would give 
a good sense, but can hardly be seriously thought of. 

Briggethorfin RStB. 357 (orig. ch. c. 1250). 

Said to be the old name of Bridgefoot in Clifton near the 
mouth of the Derwent. 
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‘Thorfin’s bridge’. OWSe. bryggia or OE. bryeg and Thorfin 
(Cf. Aynthorsin supra). The Rey. J. Winson, RStB. 377, foot-note, 
suggests that the place was named after the Thorfyn whose son 
Elias is mentioned as a landowner in Clifton about 1225. This 
is of course doubtful. 

Butterilket: Butherulkul FC. Il. 565 (c. 1210), -ulkil ib. 562 
f. (1242), 566 (c. 1280); Botherulkil ib. 567 (c. 1260), -wlkell ib. 
540 (1292 orig. ch.), -hulkil ib. 566 (1284—90 orig. ch.), -ylkle I. 
174 (1336), -ulkle ib. I. 81 (1336), I. 206 (1400); Brutherulkil ib. 
Il. 562 (1242), 1. 604 (1247), -ulkull Il. 561; Brotherilkeld Ann. 
Furn. 1242 (Se.), Brothurulkulle FC. I. 635 (1292), Brotherelker 
ib. I. 697 (1418). 

A small place in SW. Cumb. on the Esk. 

The early forms in B- (without 7) are more numerous than 
those in Br-, and are found twice in early original deeds; the 
earliest form is Buther-. The form without r has claims to be 
looked upon as the more trustworthy one. Buther- seems to be 
an older form than Bother-. 

The first el. is OWSc. bédir, pl. of bud ’a booth, a dairy- 
farm’, often displaced by ESc. Bother-; modern Butter- may go 
back to either. Brother-, Bruther- may be due to association with 
the word brother, which sometimes forms the first el. of place- 
names. The second el. is the OWSc. pers. n. Ulfkell, frequent 
in Cumberland deeds; cf. Ulkile RStB. 175, Hulkill ib. 180, Ulkall 
ib. 207 (1161—1184); cf. also Bsorxmawn J. 168, IL. 91. 

Chelduspat Dugdale III. 594. In Ainstable near the Eden, 
E. Cumb. 

I suppose Dugdale’s form is a corruption of Chelduspac, and 
that the first el. is OWSc. kelda ’a spring, a well’, the second 
being the OWSe. pers. name Uspakr. Cf. Unspach PR. 1183, 
Unspac ib. 1185; and see Bsorxman I. 170. 

Cnochubert ChR. 1289 (VHC. II. 126). 

Situation unknown. The place is mentioned after Camboc, 
i. e. Kirkcambeck N. Cumb. Can it be the modern Knockup- 
worth, a place in Grinsdale, not far from Carlisle? Also this 
seems to be an inversion-compound. 

The first el. of Cnochubert is probably a Goidelic word, Olr. 
cnoce, Ir. enoc ’a hillock’; cf. OBret. cnoch, W. cnwe. For other 
examples of this word see Ch. Il. The second el. is the pers. n. 
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Hubert, found already in OE. and in a Runic inscription of the 
12. cent. in Furness, N. Lanc. (CWNS. Ill. 377 ff., Buaen, Aarb. 
1908, 268), a Continental Germanic name partly no doubt intro- 
duced from Old French. It is doubtful if the name was known 
in Cumberland before the Norman Conquest. 

Croftbathoc (villa) RStB. 535 f. (orig. ch. c. 1200). A lost 
place in S. Cumb., near Whicham and Silecroft. 

First el. OE. croft. The second el. is probably a pers. name. 
In the same deed are mentioned, apparently as members ot Croft- 
bathoc, Gillecroft and Guillemihelecroft, both of which contain Goidelic 
names. This leads us to expect a Goidelic name also in Croft- 
bathoc. Perhaps Gael. Beathag, earlier Bethog, Bethoc, a woman’s 
name (cf. MacBarin 412), which is also found in the Scotch name 
Bedrule (: Bulebethok 1280, Bethocrulle 1310 etc. Jounston, PI. 
N. Sc.), is the name wanted’. As regards a instead of e it is 
to be remembered that Olr. e before non-palatalized consonants 
has become Mod. Ir. a (written ea), and sometimes appears as a 
in medieval sources. Cf. e. g. Tach- for Olr. Tech- in Tachmolin, 
-beg in UStM.; also examples under tech mo-chiia and tech moluca 
in Hoean. Cantire in Scotland (Olr. Cenn tire) becomes OWSc. 
Sativa (Orkn. S.). — Or an Olr. diminutive *Baethéc from the 
pers. n. Baeth may be conjectured. 

Croftmorris: Croft morez RStB. 487 (probably late 15. c.). 

A place near Moresby, NE. of Whitehaven, W. Cumb. 

’Maurice’s croft’. The document quoted calls the place ’croftum 
Mauricii anglicé Croft morez’. The same pers. n. is found in 
Moresby (Moriceby 1195, Se). It was presumably not introduced 
until after the Conquest. 

Croscrin Cal. Sc. 1278—9. A place in Alston (EK. Cumb.). 

’Crin’s cross’. First el. OWSc. kross (< Olr. eros), or Olr. 
cros itself, less probably ME. cross (<< Seand. or Ir.). Second el. 
the pers. n. Crim, found in DB. (Yks.) and Lib. V. 50. Crin is 
probably to be connected with the pers. n. Crinan, borne by the 
grandfather of Karl Gospatric (cf. p. 3) and others (cf. Searue), 
and with Krinan (found in the gen. form krinais, no doubt for 
krinans) in a Manx Runic inscription (Brarr, Fornvannen II. 25, 


' Bethog, daughter of Somerled, ’regulus’ of Argyll (+ 1164), is mentioned 
by SKENE, Celt. Scotland III. 400. Cf. Bedoch, sister of Malcolm earl of 
Atholl, Lib. V. 100. 
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Bueexr, Aarb. 1899, 240). Bugge says this is the Ir. Crindn. I 
suppose Crindn is a diminutive of Crin, which may be identical 
with the Olr. adj. crin ‘dry, withered’. Cf. also Crinoc Lib. V. 
18, 47, 62. 

Dalemain: Dalman Ing. 1253, 1316, (Robert) Dalmane Cal. 
Se. 1384—5, Dalemaine CWNS. XIV. 198 (c. 1545). 

Seat SW. of Penrith near the Eamont. 

First el. OWSc. dalr or OE. del ‘dale’; this suits the situation 
of the place. Second el. I suppose to be a pers. name. It may 
be identical with the first el. of Mansergh (see Ch. III). But if 
any attention is to be paid to the forms of 1384 and 1545 and 
the modern spelling, we should rather look for a name with a long 
vowel. OWSc. Mani, a common name, borne by one of the 
earliest colonists of Iceland, suits the case exactly. OlIr. Maine 
Thes. Il. is perhaps also possible. But probably ’Mani’s dale’. 

Dale Raven: Dale Raghon beck Denton 1610 (OWNS. XII. 
164), Dale Raughton Nicolson and Burn 1777 (CWOS. XIV. 140). 

Situated near Kirkoswald, E. Cumb. Dale Raghon beck is 
stated to divide Kirkoswald from Gamelsby and Glassonby; this 
description seems to suit the present Hazelrigg Beck, a tributary 
of the Eden. On the other hand there is a Raven Beck that falls 
into the Eden a little way N. of Hazelrigg Beck and flows past 
Kirkoswald. Perhaps Dale Raghon beck should rather be identified 
with this. 

As early forms are wanting, nothing can be said on the 
etymology of the name. It is probably an inversion-compound. 

Donwoldef RStB. 493 (probably c. 1300). The place is 
mentioned in connection with Bewaldeth, near which it may have 
been situated. 

First el. OE. dim ’a hill’ etc. or Olr. din ’a fortress’ 
etc. The corresponding word in Manx, doon, means ‘a close’ 
(Moore 138); this would be a very suitable meaning here. Second 
el. the well-known pers. n. Waldeve (Walthef etc.) from OWSe. 
Valpiofr (Bsérxman I. 173). Donwoldef was given, according to 
the document quoted above, by Waldeve (Waldevus) son of Karl 
Gospatric to Waldeve son of Gilemin. ‘he time of the grant 
will have been about 1100. Perhaps the place was named after 
one of these persons. 
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Fitbrandan RStB. 561 (orig. ch. c. 1250), Sctbrandan ib. 
343 (ce. 1260). 

The same place is probably meant though F. is stated to 
be in Clifton, S. in Stainburn. Clifton and Stainburn are adjoining 
townships (in W. Cumb.), and at least in the 16. cent. Stainburn 
was a member of the manor of Great Clifton (RStB. 355). The 
correct form is no doubt Pitbrandan. 

First el. OWSc. fit ’a low-lying meadow near a stream’, 
which is by no means a rare element in N.W. Engl. place-names; 
cf. e. g. Langfite RStB. 571, Kaldefite ib. 555 (in Clifton), Bramfite 
(Lanc.) CC. 941, Fitestk FC. Il. 519. The second el. must be the 
well-known pers. n. Brandan, Ir. Brendan, but also Brandan 
(él. 86). 

Fyt Cloffhou (a bounder) Whellan 466 (Se.). 

First el. as in the preceding name. Cloffhou according to 
SEDGEFIELD is an early form of Cloffocks, name of a parish and 
village close to Workington (W. Cumb.), which seems to be identical 
with Clougha in Lane. (<< OE. *cléh ’a ravine’ + héh ’a hill’ etc.). 

Gillcambon (Beck): Gilkamban CWNS. VII. 21 (1285);° park 
of Gilkamban Ing. 1323. Gillcambon Beck is a tributary of the 
Caldew.. Cotiinawoop says Gillcambon is in Caldbeck (CWOS. 
XV. 298). 

First el. OWSc. gil ’a ravine, narrow valley’. Second el. 
the pers. n. Kamban used as a byname in the Landnamabok. 
It is an Irish name, a diminutive of Lr. camm ‘crooked’ (cf. SroKEs, 
Rev. C. Ill. 188, Marstranper p. 150). 

Cottinawoop, CWOS. XV. 297 ff., identifies gzl- in Gilleam- 
bon, as well as in Gilcrux, Gilgarran, Gilshaughlin, Gilthroton (Wml.), 
with Ir. ezll ’church’ and thinks these names are memorials of 
the cells of old Irish missionaries and hermits. SEp@EFIELD accepts 
his theory as regards Gilgarran. I do not think this theory is 
correct, except possibly in the case of Gilcrux. The substitution 
of g- for Ir. ¢- is quite abnormal. If Guil- in Gilcrux goes back 
to Ir. cil, its g- must be due to association with gil ’a ravine’, 
but it is impossible that such association should be responsible 
for Gul- in all the names. 

Gillefinchor (le Dod de Gullefinchor, the other high Dod 
of Gullefinchor) Cal. Sc. 1230. 
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Some place in the fell district S. of Loweswater (W. Cumb.). 
Dod is mod. E. dod ’a rounded summit or eminence’, common 
in the N. of England and S. of Scotland, and exemplified in 
NED. from 1843. Two neighbouring mountain tops must be 
meant. Grillefinchor (for -finthor) seems to have been the name 
of a valley 1. 

First el. gill ’a ravine’. Second el. the rare pers. n. Finthor, 
exemplified once in Ireland (Dolfinn mac Finntuir, a Scandinavian 
killed in a battle in 1054, Marsrranper p. 50) and once (or twice) 
in Cumberland: Finthor PR. 1158, Phintor dapifer (steward of 
Cockermouth) RStB. 317 (witness to a Gosforth deed), probably 
the same person. Finthor is of course a Scand. name, perhaps 
a transposition of Porfinnr (Muncn, Chr. Man. 48) or a form which 
has the same relation to this name as Bergporr to porbergr, Steinporr 
to porstenn etc. (MarsTRANDER p. 50). . 

Gilgarran: Gilgarran Inq. 1321, Gylgarran RStB. 487 (ce. 
1450). A hamlet 2 m. E. of Distington (W. Cumb.). ° 

First el. gill ’a ravine’. Second el. doubtful. We expect a 
pers. n., and the ending -an points to an Ir. diminutive. I have 
found no name of the form wanted in Celtic sources, but a name 
*Gerran, formed from Mlr. gerr ’short’, may well have existed; 
ef. also Ir., Gael. gearran? ’a gelding’. For a instead of e, cf. 
Croftbathoc supra. The Cymric place-names Kilgerran (Pembrokesh.: 
Kulgarran Rot. Sc. 1. 435, 1336), Llangarren (Heref.: Langaran 
FA. 1316) are hardly to be compared. SrpGrrreLp identifies 
-garran with Ir. Garran(e) shrubbery’ etc., common in place-names. 
This is a possible explanation. 

Holme Cultram (now Abbey Town): Holmcoltria Ch. 1150 
(Se.), Holmeultran Sim. Durh. (C. & M.) 1153, Holmeoltram CIR. 

1 The ’Dods’ of Gillefinchor were near a mountain Hardecnut; somewhere 
in the neighbourhood was Blutterne (Blea Tarn? Ed.). There is a well-known 
mountain Hard Knott near the upper Esk considerably farther south; not 
very far from this are two Blea Tarns. But Hardecnut can not be identified 
with Hard Knott. It is mentioned in a description of the boundaries of the 
wood pertaining to Loweswater, and must be sought, like the Dods of Gille- 
finchor, in Loweswater Fell. Blutterne may be Floutern Tarn 8S. of Loweswater. 
The two Dods are perhaps Mellbreak (1688 ft.) and Ling Crag (1676 ft.) W. 
of Crummock Water, two eminences rising from a common, well-defined base. 

2 Garran might even be Ir. gearran used as a nickname. Of. Gerran- 
dubh ‘the black horse’, found as a nick-name Ann. Loch Cé 537. 
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1290 etc. (Se.), Holme Cultram CFF. 1234, Holm Coltram Cal. Sc. 
1278—9, Holme Coltram API. 212 (1286), Holmcoltran Cal. Sc. 
1305—6; Holcotann PR. 1170, Holcoltram ib. 1201 ff., Holeuliram 
CIR. 1235 (Se.), CFF. 1235 (Cal. Sc. I. 226) etc. Sometimes only 
Holm RStB. 533 (c. 1275). 

A village in NW. Cumb., formerly the site of an abbey. 

"The holm called after the farm Cultram’ (Se.). It may be 
either ‘the holm on which Cultram stood’ or ’the holm belonging 
to Cultram’. First el. OWSc. holmr ’an island’, here used in the 
sense ’a piece of low-lying ground by a river’. Second el. the 
OE. pl. n. Culterham mentioned by Sim. Durh. (Surt. Soc.) 854 
as one of the possessions of the see of Lindisfarne. 

Holm Werri Cal. Sc. 1210, Holwerz PR. 1202 ff., Holm 
Werry PR. 1230 (Se. under Weary Hall), Helmwery OR. 1370, 
Holmwery ib. 1376. 

The place seems to have been situated near Carlisle. 

"Werri’s holm’. The second el. is identical with the first el. 
of Weryholm(e) pastura OR. 1370, 1376, CFF. 1399, mentioned 
together with Holm Werri and consequently not identical with it, 
also with that of Weary Hall near Abbey Town: de Wyrihal 
CWNS. V. 51 (1251), Weryehall ib. XIV. 92 (1586). This Werri 
is a pers. name, identical with the Latinized Werricus, which 
occurs several times in Cumberland documents, e. g. Richard son 
of Werricus PR. 1197, Werrico clerico Dugdale III. 590 (prob. 
early 12. cent.), cf. ib. 589. Werri is a Norman name; cf. BarDsLEY 
s. v. Werry, Forssner, Continental-Germanic Personal Names in 
England 251. 

The following names with holme as first el. very likely belong 
here, but are evidenced late and are etymologically obscure. 

Holme Camok (close) Dugdale II]. 272 (temp. H. VIII). 
In Armathwaite on the Eden (E. Cumb.). As regards the second 
el. cf. the surname Camok (John C.) ib. 273, of doubtful etymology. » 

Holme St. Cuthbert. A parish near Silloth, NW. Cumb. 
Clearly ’St. Cuthbert’s holme’. No early forms found. 

Holmrook. A hamlet near Irton, SW. Cumb. SrpeGrrrenp 
suggests as second el. the OWSc. pers. n. Ardékr. 

Holmwrangle. A small place on the Eden (E. Cumb.). 
Second el. obscure. 
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Hovedgleuermerhe FC. II. 570 (orig. ch. 1209—10). 

’Glaramara Head’ or ‘the head of Glaramara’, as correctly 
suggested in a foot-note. First el. OWSc. hofud ’head, top’, a 
common element in Cumb., Wml. and Lanc. place-names. Second 
element Glaramara, the name of a mountain (2560 ft.) in the 
Lake District, S. of Derwent Water; further examples of this are 
Gleuermerghe, -stele FC. Il. 576. Etymology doubtful; Gleuer- is 
very likely OWSe. gliwfr’an abrupt descent or chasm’ (VieFusson). 

Houedscaldale FC. II. 570 (orig. ch. 1209—10). 

‘Scawdale Head’, no doubt an earlier name of Scawdale Fell, 
a mountain (2143 ft.) in the Lake District, SW. of Derwent Water. 

First el. as in preceding name. Second el. a Scand. place- 
name, whose first part may be OWSc. skéli ’a hut’, or skdl lit. 
‘a basin’, but often used in a transferred sense in place-names 
(Ryeu, Indl. 74 f.), or the pers. n. Skalli (BsOrxman I. 121). 

Kirkandrews: Kirkandres PR. 1257, Ing. 1284, CIR. 1346 
(all in Se.), OR. 1304, Cal. Sc. 1260, 1272, Kirkeandres OR. 1278, 
Cal. Sc. 1296. 

Kirk Andrews upon Eden is a parish 4 ‘/4 m. NW. of 
Carlisle (N. Cumb.). Kirk Andrews Middle, K. Moat, and K. 
Nether are three adjoining parishes on the river Esk 10 m. N. 
of Carlisle (N. Cumb.). The early forms of these are difficult 
to keep apart. 

St. Andrew’s church’. First el. OWSc. kirkia ’church’. 
Second el. a form of the name Andrew, e. g. Olr. Andrias, OE. 
Andreas, OWSc. Andre(a)s (found in the early 12. cent.). The 
same place-name is found in Man and Scotland. 

Kirkbride: Chirchebrid PR. 1163, Kirkebride ib. 1189, Cal. 
Se. 1200—1, CIR. 1318 (Se.), de Kirkebryde CFF. 1292. 

A parish and village on Moricambe Bay, NW. Cumb. 

’St. Bride’s church’. The second el. is Olr. Brigit (g. Brigte), 
Gael. Bride, the name of a female saint. The name is found 
early in O.W. Scandinavian as a baptismal name, e. g. as Brigit, 
Brigid, Brigida 11 c. Cf. Bridekirk: Bridekirk 1371 (Se.), a 
parish 2 m. NW. of Cockermouth, and Kirkbride in Man and 
Scotland. 

Kirkoswald: Karcoswald PR. 1167 (Kircoswall in VHC.) 
Kirkoswald CFF. 1234, Kirke Oswald Cal. Sc. 1258—9, Kircoswald 
Ing. 1269, Kirkeosewalde, Kirkosewald Cal. Sc. 1278—9. 
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A parish and village near the Eden, E. Cumb. 

St. Oswald’s church’. Second el. OE. Oswald. Cf. Kirkoswald 
(Scotland). 

Kirksanton: Santacherche DB., Kirksantan’ FC. 1. 593 (1152), 
Kirkesantion] ib. IL. 513 (1152), Kirkesantan ib. 514 f. (1175—94, 
orig. ch.), RStB. 54 (c. 1180), Ing. 1296 (Se.), Kirkesanton CFF. 
1202, de Kyrchesantun FC, IL. 304 (1170—80, orig. ch.). 

A hamlet on the coast of 5S. Cumb. 

The Rev. J. Winson and Separrretp 71 correctly explain this 
as ’the church of St. Sanctan’. Sanctan (a diminutive of Lat. 
sanctus; cf. Pspprsen I. 229) is the name of several Irish saints; 
one instance is found Thes. II. A parish in the Isle of Man has 
the same name. 

A doubtful case is Kirkecrossan RStB. 339 (early 13. 
cent.), also Kyrcros ib. 105 (c. 1230), Kirkeby crossan ib. 68 (c. 1220), 
the name of some place in Stainburn (W. Cumb.). The second el. 
seems to be crossan; Kyrcros may have lost a mark of abbreviation. 
The name looks like an inversion-compound with kirk (and kirkeby) 
as first el, but the second el. is doubtful. It looks like an Ir. 
diminutive in -dn. It may be erosdn ’a little cross’ (Crossbarrow 
is in the vicinity) or perhaps more likely the pers. n. Crossan, 
which occurs in Irish place-names, as Ballycrossaun (Galway), 
Jarrickcrossan (Down), Leamacrossan (Donegal) < Léim-Mhic- 
Crosain (Joyen IIL). There is a claim that there was once a free 
chapel in the district (RStB. 339, foot-note). 

Kirkebibeccoch ChR. 1189—v9 (RStB. 534), Kirkebybeghog 
RStB. 215 (1331), Kirkeby beghog ib. 228 (1331), Kirkebybecok ib. 
233 (1335), Kyrkebybeghoc CFE. 1388; cf. de Bechockirke RStB. 
Dbl (eG. 1210} 

Now St. Bees, a town on the coast, S. of Whitehaven. 
Formerly the site of an abbey dedicated to St. Bega (Bee). 

This is a doubtful case. It may be an inversion-compound: 
OWSc. kirkiubér ’church-village’ and Beghok, an Irish diminutive 
of Bega (OE. Bezu Bede) the name of a woman saint, presumably 
a Celtic name’. But it is equally possible that Beghok is a later 
addition; the place is often called Kirkeby alone: Cherchebi RStB. 
27 (¢.'1125) ete, 


‘Cf Kilbucho (Peeblesshire, Scotland): Kelbechoc c. 1200 etc. (JoHn- 
ston, Pl. N. Sc.): ’St. Bee’s church’. 
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Laythild RStB. 554 (orig. ch. 14. ¢). A place in Great 
Clifton (W. Cumb.). 

This curious name may be a compound of OWSc. lei ’road’ 
and the OWSc. pers. n. Hildr. The etymology is of course doubtful, 
but it is difficult to see what the second el. can be, if the name 
is not an inversion-compound. It is possible that ay may be a 
late spelling for a; if so, the first el. may be OWSc. hlada ‘barn’. 

Mockerkin: Moldcorkyn CFF. 1208, -carkyn ib. (RStB. 140°), 
Morecorkin CFF. 1230 (Se.), Molkorkilne (iu the superscription 
Molkorkyn) RStB. 140 (a. 1227), Molkorkzine (in the superscription 
Molkorklyn) ib. 141 (a. 1227). 

A hamlet 51/2 m. SW. of Cockermouth, W. Cumb. 

' Mockerkin is situated at the foot of a small round hill, 
Mockerkin How (816 ft.). It is reasonable to suppose that it was 
named after this. The first el. resembles Celt. muldo- in Ir. 
mull ‘top, eminence’, Bret. melle ‘sinciput’, but this does not give 
exactly the form wanted. I identify it with OWSc. *moldi, which 
is not found as a common noun, but evidenced as a name of 
mountains in Norway (cf. NG. IV. 2, 171, VI. 63, XI. 366 f.), 
and with which are to be compared OE. molda (or molde) ’the top 
or dome of the head’, MDu. moude ’fonticulus’. This *moldi, 
which must have meant»’top’ or ’hill’, very likely forms the second 
el. of Swardemolde Guisb. Ch. Il. 6 (supra S. dim. acrain), Swarte- 
molde ib. I. 153 (near Guisbrough, NE. Yks.), and Blakemoldes ib. 
I. 192 (acram terre super B.) ib. The prep. super before these 
names should be noted. 

The second el. is doubtful. The form -corkyn seems to be 
the most trustworthy one; -corkilne is no doubt due to association 
with kzln. This -corkyn does not look like a Germanic word. A 
possible source is a diminutive of the Olr. pers. un. Core formed 
with the suffix -im; cf. baile ui chorchin Hogan, Ballycurkeen 
(Tipperary) < Bazle-Ut-Cuircin Joycn Ill. But -corkyn may also 
be a place-name. It is hardly worth while discussing the possible 
explanations that present themselvés, if this alternative is correct. 

Mockerkin is in a district where inversion-compounds abound. 
It is therefore probable that it is one itself. 

Polgaver CWNS. XIV. 396 (1278). 

The name occurs in a settlement of boundaries between 
Workington (at the mouth of the Derwent, W. Cumb.) and Bran- 
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thwaite (SE. of it on the Marron). It does not appear if Polgaver 
was a pool or a stream. 

First el. OWSc. polly ’a small cove with a narrow entrance’, 
in Norw. place-names also used of small tarns or the like (NG. 
IX. 311) or Ir., Gael. poll ’a pool’ (Cf. W. pwil), or OE. pél ’pool’. 
But OE. pél frequently interchanges with pul in place-names, as 
in Steers Pool La. (: Styrespol LFF. 1235, Sterispul FC. I. 321 ff.) ete., 
whereas in Cumb. inyersion-compounds only Pol- is found; this 
tells against derivation from OE. pol. In place-names pol is often 
used in the sense of stream. Neither the OWSc. pollr, nor Ir, 
Gael. poll, nor OE. pél has this sense, which is evidenced in 
place-names in Scotland (Jonnsron, Pl. N. Se. 245 f.), in Norway 
(NG. XIII. 427) and in England (e. g. Otterspool, Steers Pool in 
Lanc.). In E. dialects pool has the sense ’a slow-moving rivulet’.. 

Second el. is the Ir. pers. n. Gabhar (cf. Gabrus Houper), 
which I take to be identical with Olr. gabor ’a ram’ etc. 

Polneuton Dugdale V. 600 (1190), Polneutona Cal. Se. 
1200—1. 

Apparently identical with Crookhurst Beck, which falls into 
the sea in Allonby Bay (NW. Cumb.)  Polneuton(a) is stated to 
fall into the sea and must be sought in NW. Cumb. The only 
Newton in the district is situated on Crookhurst Beck (or possibly 
a tributary of it), The name means ’Newton Brook’; second el. 
the place-name Newton. 

Poltross Burn: Poltres (for -tros) Dugdale VI. 236 (1169), 
Potrosse CWNS. XI. 368 (c. 1600), Pottrose Geogr. Blav. (1663). 

A tributary of the Irthing (NE. Cumb.). 

First el. as in preceding names. Second el. probably OWSc. 
tros. ‘This is only used in the sense ’twigs, rubbish’, a sense 
that is not impossible in Poltross, but is not suitable in Troster- 
mount (Wml.), which apparently has ¢tros as first el. See this name. 

Wampool: poll Wadoen’ Gosp. Ch. (11. ¢.), Wathelpol Cal. 
Se. 1200—1, CWNS. V. 44 (1217), Wathepol PR. 1226 (Se.), 
Wathenpol CIR. 1291 (Se.), -pole CWNS. V. 39 (1299), de Wampole 
Test. Karl. 1862 (Se.). 


' LIEBERMANN, Archiv CXI. 276, gives the form Polle Waden. The 
MS. has poll or polle Gf the stroke through Jl is an abbreviation-mark for 
e). The second word is not quite clear, but the facsimile points to Wadoen 
(or possibly Waden) rather than Waden. 
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A river which falls into Moricambe Bay (NW. Cumb.). 

Inversion is only found in the earliest example. The etymology 
of the name is obscure. Buear’s suggestion (Vikingerne II. 277) 
that Wadoen is identical with Scand. vain cannot be accepted. 
The earliest form points to an original form ending in -en, not 
in -el; othervise OWSc. vadill ’a ford’ might be thought of. Very 
likely Wathen (Wadoen) is a now lost place-name. It might be 
the earlier name of the river itself. Or can it be the common 
Norw. pl. n. Vodvin (now Voien etc.), literally ‘the farm at the 
ford’? It is improbable that the element wn, originally ’grazing- 
land’, was ever used as a living place-name element by the Scan- 
dinavians in England, but the name may have been transferred 
by Norse settlers from their Norwegian home. . 

The element Pol- also occurs in the following names: 

Powmaughan Beck, the name of a brook, mentioned CWNS. 
XI. 190. Apparently it falls into the Eden near Carlisle. The name 
appears as Polmergham (no doubt for -an) Ing. 1485 (a fishery . . 
between Irthyngfote and P. in Eden water»). The second el. is 
a pers. name of doubtful etymology, identical with the first el. 
of Maughanby (: Merghanby 1288 Se.), a place near the Eden. 

Pow Motey (Bromfield, near Aspatria, NW. Cumb.). There 
are no early forms. I have no means of finding out the situation 
of the place; it does not appear that it is a brook. Motey I guess 
to be from earlier *Moothow ‘meeting-hill’; cf. Moothaw (Carnforth, 
Lance.) VHL. VII. 166. 

Scarromannick (or -manwick): Scalremanoch WR. c. 1240 
(Se.), Scallermanok Ing. 1485 (Se.), Saltermannoweke CWNS. XIV. 
197. (c. 1545). 

A hamlet NE. of Kirkoswald (E. Cumb.), near Scarroman- 
nick Fell. 

SEDGEFIELD identifies Scarro- with Scarrow (Hill) from 
Scalewra c. 1240, and compares -mannick with Mannok pers. n. 
PatR. 1402 and the surname de Cormaynoc WR. c. 1240, without 
making a definite suggestion. More likely the first el. is the 
OWSe. skdélar or skdlir!, pl. of skal’ ’a but’. This word is 


® 


1 Skdlir is used in Iceland place-names (FINNUR JéNnsson 460). This 
form is more likely the first el. in Scarromannick than skdlar. The latter 
is a masc. n. pl., the acc. being skdla; skdlir is a fem, n. acc. pl. 
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frequently used in the plural in place-names, so also in England 
(as Hud-, Winscales Cumb., Holmescales Wml.). The second el. 
is probably a personal name. It might be a diminutive of the 
late OE. Mann. More likely it may perhaps be identified with 
the Ir. Maenach (Chron. Scot., where five persons of this name 
are mentioned). As regards a for ae cf. Apakan < Ir. Aedacan 
in a Scand. runic inscription in Man; k was substituted for. -ch 
as in OWSc. Duffakr, Kiallakr <r. Dubthach, Cellach. The 
Scotch place-names Carmunnoch (: de Cormannoch Cal. Sc. 1211 
—12, de Cormannoc ib. 1246) and Romanno (Rothmaneic c. 1160, 
Jounston, Pl. N. Sc.) are considered by Johnston to contain as 
second el. manaich, g. sg. of manach ’monk’. 

Setforn RStB. 285 (first quarter of 13. cent.). 

The place must have been near Ellerbeck, 8. of the Esk 
(SW. Cumb.). 


First el. set?, a common el. in Cumb., Wml. and Lance. 


_ 1 Set- (Sat-) is found also in Wml. names (Seat Sandal etc.), and as 

the second el. of names -sef is common in Cumb., Wml., and Lanc. Examples are: 

Annaside (Whitbeck, S. Cumb.): Aynerset OFF. 1241, Enresate RStB. 
69 (c. 1150), Ainreseta ib. 70 (c. 1150). 

Grenesat, -set (W. of Caldbeck) CWNS. V. 44 (1217). 

Oughterside: Ughtredsate CIR. 1344 (Se.) etc. A parish NE. of 
Maryport (W. Cumb.). Of. Outerside (Se.). 

Randuluesat (near Grenesat) CWNS. V. 44 (1217). 

Swinside (8 different in Cumb., see Se.): Swynesat CFF. 1241. 

Ambleside: Amelsate 1275 etc. (Se.). SE. of Grasmere (W. Wml.). 

Ravside: Rasate c. 1199, -set 1343 (both Se.). On a hillside W. of 
Shap (N. Wml.). 

Selside: Selsate 1249, -sete c. 1235 etc. (Se.). On a fell side N. of 
Kendal (Wml.). First el. prob. OWSc. sel ’the houses on a str’. 

Yarlside: Jerlesete CWNS. XLV. 394 (1235). Gt. Yarlside is a mountain 
top in Shap Fells (Wml.). 

Barnside: Bernesete Ling. 1258 ete. (Blackburn Hd., Lanc.). 

Hawkshead: Hovkesete LPR. 1193—1208, Howkeset FC. I. 438 (1208). 
A parish in N. Lance. 

Swainshead: Swenesat DB., Swaineseste LPR. 1199. In Wyresdale 
(Lanc.). 

Stephen’s Seat: Stewensete LPR. p. 427.. A mountain in N. Lance. 

The el. set (sat) has been differently explained. Wyxip suggests that 
it is OWSc. séti ’seat’? but this is very rare in place-names. CoLLINGwoop 
(Scand. Britain 211 f.) and SepGEriEecp identify it with OWSc. sétr ’a mountain 
pasture’. [In CWOS. XV. 296 CoLLINGwoop derives se(a)t- in Seat Allan, 
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place-names, probably from OWSce. sétr ‘a hill pasture’. Second 
el. OWSc. Forne, a pers. n. common in England (Bsérxman I. 42) 
and particularly Cumberland: (Yvo fil.) Forni RStB. 234 (c. 1128), 
Forne fil. Stolf ib. 529 (1212). Cf. Fornside (SE. of Keswick, 
Lake Distr.), which contains the same elements (: Fornesate CWNS. 
IV. 291). 

Satgodard RStB. 541 (c. 1200). Apparently the name of 
a mountain near Devoke Water, a lake S. of the Esk near the 
district where Setforn once stood. Perhaps the old name of Rough 
Crag (1049 ft.) N. of Devoke Water or Seat (850 ft.) E. of this lake. 


Setmurthy etc. from Gaelic suid 'seat’. I do not know if he still adheres to 
this view; anyhow it is certainly not correct]. Derivation from str is 
satisfactory from the point of view of meaning. Names in set (sat) mostly 
denote places situated in hill districts, on the slopes of hills etc., which may 
well once have been ‘hill pastures’. Some of the names denote hills. Yarlside 
is a fairly common hill name. Probably the names in set were originally 
used of pastures on the slopes of the hills. 

Derivation from s@tr easily accounts for the interchange of e and a 
in the early forms. Shortening of @ would result, now in e, now in a. 
Moreoyer there are traces of 2 non-mutated side-form of sétr (i. e. *sdtr) in 
the Shetland dialect (JAKuBsEN, Aarb. 1901, 144 f.). This form may have 
been used also in England. 

Greater difficulties are offered by the loss of final -7. It is true str 
is an old s-stem (this fact explains the interchange of mutated and non- 
mutated forms), and in Scand. languages s-stems have often lost the consonant 
of the suffix, but in sétr the r is never absent in early records. Of course 
an 7-less form may have been in local use in some parts of Norway, though 
it was later displaced by the normal sétr. This suggestion receives some 
support from a remark by AmuND B Larsen, NG. VIII. 47, on the pl. n. 
Setane: »it would be most natural to derive the name from an otherwise 
unknown masculine word s@t, meaning ster». More likely, however, we 
have to assume late loss of 7, setvy having been mistaken for a nom. of a 
stem sé@t-. It should be added that the form in -7 seems also to occur in 
NW. England, viz. in the names Satterhow, Satterthwaite in the Lake Distr. 
(CoLLiInewoop, Saga Book of the Viking Club II. 146). 

Another Scand. word, common in Norw. place-names, sete (sate) ’a ledge, 
a flat part of a hill’, not with certainty found in OW. Scand., presents exactly 
the form wanted, but can hardly alone be the source of E. set (sat). We 
should not expect this sete (sate) to be so frequently combined with pers. 
names. But this element may have helped to bring about the loss of 
x in se@tr. 

It is possible, though not very probable, that OE. set ‘fold, pastures’ 
may form the second el. of some of the above names. 

3 
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First el. identical with that of Setforn. Second el. the OE. 
pers. n. Godheard. Godard de Boivill, lord of Millom (S. Cumb.), 
was one of the earliest benefactors of St. Bees (RStB. 29). 

Setmurthy: Satmdac CFF. 1195, de Satmirdack RStB. 571 
(c. 1210), S(t)atmyrthath CFF. 1245, Sadmurdak ib. 1256 (Cal. Se. 
I. 400), Satmyrthach, Satmyrthawe Inq. 1315. 

A parish 2 m. E. of Cockermouth (on the Derwent, W. Cumb.). 

CoLtiInagwoop (in SEDGEFIELD) explains the name as ’seat 
(dairy farm) of Murdoch’. First el. as in preceding names. Second 
el. the pers. n. Murdac, Murdoc DB. (Yks.) from Olr. Muzredach, 
Muredach Thes. IL, Gael. Murdoch (MacBatn 404). The 2 (y) 
in the first syllable is analogous to that in OWSc. Myrkiartan << 
Olr. Muircertach, Hlymrek ’Limerick’ < Olr. Luimnech (Mar- 
STRANDER 72). A Murdac was dean of Appleby (Wml.) in 1175 
(CWOS. XV. 296). Stephanus Murdac witnessed a grant of land 
in Hensingham (Cumb.) to St. Bees in the 12. cent. 

Besides the examples of Sef- (Sat-) already dealt with there 
are four that are doubtful for one reason or another: 

Seatallan. A mountain (2266 ft.) NW. of Wastwater (Lake 
Distr.). Second el. perhaps as in Styalein infra, but no early forms 
are accessible. 

Seatoller: Seatallor Nicolson & Burn 1777. A hamlet near 
Borrowdale on the Upper Derwent (Lake Distr.). Second el. doubtful. 

Sebergham: Setburgheham PR. 1223 (Se.), de Sedburgham 
CWNS. X. 16 (1285), Saburgham CIR. 1228 etc. (Se.). 

A village on the Caldew, 10 m. 8. of Carlisle. Sebergham 
Castle is a hamlet about 2 m. NW. of the village. 

SEDGEFIELD suggests alternatively that the place was originally 
called Burgham, to which set was prefixed, as in Setmurthy. If 
this means that Sebergham is to be understood as ’the set of 
Burgham’, I think the explanation is correct. We may conjecture 
that *Burgham was the original name of Sebergham Castle. 

Setmabanning: Setmabanwick temp. Hen. II] (Contrnawoop, 
CWOS. XV. 296). Stated ib. to be a place near Keswick and 
Threlkeld (Lake Distr.). First el. no doubt set, but the second 
is doubtful. The name is presumably identical with (Setensbzn‘zen| 
Goopcuitp, CWOS. VI. 65. This phonetically transcribed form 
does not render the etymology less difficult. 

Staynlenok FC. II. 539 (orig. ch. 1260—80). 
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Apparently the name of a hillock or mound. The context 
runs thus: ’per lapides stantes versus aquilonem usque ad terminum 
monachorum super Staynlenok’. In Millom, S. Cumb. 

First el. OWSc. steinn ’a stone’, in Norw. and Icel. place- 
names also ’a cliff, a hillock, a hill’. Second el. perhaps a pers. 
name. If -lenok is to be read -leuok, an OE. *Léofoc, a diminutive 
of Léof (cf. Léofeca), may be postulated. An Olr. *Lennéc, a 
diminutive of Lend (Ir. T. IV. 1) is also possible. 

Styalein (semita) CFF. 1230 (Cal. Se. I. 203). A footpath 
in the fell district S. of Loweswater (W. Cumb.). 

‘Alein’s path’. From OWSe. stigr (stégr) or OE. stég ’a path’ 
and the pers. n. Alec, introduced from Old French (originally 
Celtic, OBret. Alan). It is possible that in Styalein the Fr. name 
Alein has taken the place of some earlier name, e. g. Olr. Ailéne, 
Gael. Auzlean. 

Ternmeran CIR. 1343 (RStB. 140), Thermeran CFF. 1230 
(Cal. Sc. 1 203). Apparently an earlier name of Mockerkin Tarn 
SW. of Cockermouth (W. Cumb.). 

First el. OWSc. figrn ’tarn’ (ME. tern). Second el. the river 
name Marron: (aqua de) Meran RStB. 562 (1282). The Marron 
is a tributary of the Derwent. Mockerkin Tarn is almost a mile 
distant from the Marron; possibly the river gave name to some 
lost place, after which the tarn was named. 

Tarn Wadling: Yernwathelan CWNS. X. 13 (1285), Terne- 
wathelau Cal. Se. 1319, Ternwatheland OR. 1348, at the Terne 
Wathelyne Auntyrs of Arthur (Scottish Text Soc. 27-—38), by fe 
turnewathelane ib. 1. 2 (var. vr. by the Terne Wahethelyne). 

A lake, now drained, 27/2 m. SE. of High Hesket, near 
the Eden (E. Cumb.). 

Cottinewoop, CWNS. IX. 210, suggests that the second el. 
is "Wath-Elayne, the ford of (St.) Helen, a name often connected 
in Cymric districts with ancient roads; and here the Roman road 
is not far distant.’ This does not seem convincing. Possibly it 
is an old name of the lake itself; in that case it might contain 
W. llyn ’a lake’. Cf. on the example p. 16. 

Thueitdounegaleg’ RStB. 434, Thwitengales, Chaitmegalheg 
ib. 431, Thitdunegalieges ib. 432, Chaitdunegalheg ib. 433, Chait- 
duneleg’ ib. 434 (all in deeds of the 13. cent.). 

A lost place in Santon, a village on the Irt (SW. Cumb.). 
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The name is a good deal corrupt in the early records, but 
obviously has as first el. OWSc. pvert ’a clearing’ etc., and as 
last el. ME. haye, OE. hege hedge, enclosure’. The middle element 
seems to be -d(o)unegal-. 1 identify this with the Olr. pers. n. 
Dungal Thes. II (ef. Dunegal Cal. Se. I. 107, 1194—1214, a Scottish 
name), which forms the first el. of the Scand. pl. n. Duncansbay 
(Caithness): Dungalsbar Orkn. S. (Dunghalsbe p. 44, Dungallsbe 
p. 129 etc.). I suggest that the name of the place was originally 
*Thwait Dounegal ’D.’s thwaite’, and that hay is a later addition. 
If so, the name means ’the hay of Thwait Dounegal’, ’Thwait- 
Dounegal hay’. 

Warthcolemon Lanercost ch. 1169 (CWOS. I. 101); cf. the 
corrupt forms Warboleman Dugdale VI. 237 (1169), Werver-coleman 
ib. 237 (1280). Some place near Lanercost, N. Cumb. 

As I am unable to find any information on the topography 
of the place, it is only hesitatingly I suggest as first el. OWSc. 
vardt (varda) ’a beacon, a pile of stones on a hill’. The only 
other word to be thought of is OE. warop (weard) ’shore’. Second 
el. the Olr. pers. n. Colman from Columban. Cf. Colmanhargas 
Ch. Ill. A. 4. From OlIr. Colman comes OWSc. Kalman, name of 
one of the first colonists of Iceland, and the first el. of Kalmansad 
(Bueex, Vesterl. Indfl. 362) and of Kalmanstjérn in Iceland (Finnur 
Jonsson 507). 


2. Westmorland. 


Becmelbrid Inq. 1273. 

In the place quoted the name denotes a forest, clearly named 
after a brook. It is mentioned along with Rydal Forest and Seat 
Sandal, both N. of Grasmere in NW. Wul. 

"Melbride’s beck’. First el. OWSc. bekkr ’a brook’. Second 
el. Olr. Mael Brigte (servant of Brigit’) Thes. Il, Maelbrighde, 
-brighte Cogadh G. The name is found in a Scand. runic in- 
scription in the Isle of Man as mail brikti (i. e. Melbrigdi Buacn, 
Aarb. 1899, 232 ff.) and in the Icel. pl. n. Mjélbrigdastadir 
(Finnur Jonsson 433). Cf. also Malbrifba in a Scand. runic in- 
scription on a buckle found in Scotland (Bueer, Vesterl. Indfl. 159). 

Brigsteer: Brigster Inq. 1344, Brigstere CIR. 1345 (both 
Se.), Brigg Steer Nicolson and Burn 1777. 
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A hamlet near the Gilpin, a tributary of the Kent, S. Wml. 

SEDGEFIELD derives the name from OE. Beorhthere a pers. n. 
I explain it as ’Steer’s bridge’, from OWSe. bryggia and the OWSe. 
pers. n. Styr, which in England frequently takes the form Ster 
(Bsorkman I. 132, II. 80); cf. especially Steer’s Pool (Lanc.): 
Sterispul FC. I. 321, 325, 326. Brigsteer does not stand on a river, 
though near one. It is on very low ground, 32 ft. above sea- 
level. The course of the river may have changed, or the bridge 
to which the name refers may have been one over marshy ground 
between Brigsteer and the Gilpin. There is a bridge over the 
Gilpin near Brigsteer. 

Buth Swarther: terram que vocatur Buthswardhout et alium 
Bouthswardhout CC. 1025 (1200-26); Wardhoush et aliud Ruth- 
wardhoush ib. (1220—46), in the margin Buthswarthefd (15. cent. 
handwriting). 

In Mansergh, N. of Kirkby Lonsdale, S. Wl. 

Wardhoush and Ruthwardhoush are obvious corruptions for 
Buthswardhouth. First el. OWSc. bud ’a booth, hut’. The second 
is probably the OWSce. pers. n. Svarthofdi, a common name, also 
found in England (Swarthofthe Bsorxman I. 136) and in Ireland 
(Sortadbud MarstranpEer 13). In Buthswarthefd, if -hefd is not 
to be altered to -hofd, the E. form hefd ’head’ seems to have 
been put instead of the Scand. -houth. It is also possible, however, 
that the second el. is a place-name, identical with Swarthoved 
ChR. 1189—99 (RStB. 534), Suuwartahoft RStB. 37 etc., identified 
ib. p. 31 with Swartha Brow (between Whitehaven and Hensing- 
ham, W. Cumb.). If so, it consists of OWSc. svartr ’black’ or 
Svartr pers. n. and hofud ’head: hill. We may further compare 
Eskehout (near Forton, Lanc.) CC, 383 (-houth ib. 299, Heskehoueth 
ib. 367) and Sellet Hall (N. Lanc.): Selehout ib. 940, 946. 

Crosscrake: Crosstcrak Sizergh deed c. 1528 (Se.), Croskrake 
Nicolson and Burn 1777. 

A village 3 m. S. of Kendal (S. Wml.). 

SEDGEFIELD explains the name as ’Kraka’s cross or monu- 
ment’, the second el. being the OWSc. pers. n. Kraka (on this 
see Bysérxman II. 58). This is possible, but uncertain, as the 
forms are late. 

Doun Bardulf (land) PR. 1208. Situation unknown, apparently 
in Wml. (VHC. I. 404). 
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On the first el. cf. Donwoldef p. 23. 'The second el.is the 
pers. n. OE. Bardwulf, a rare name, but perhaps native (ForssNER, 
Continental-Germanic Personal Names in England 42 f.). As a 
surname. Bardulf was used in Cumberland; Hugh Bardulf, a 
justice, is mentioned PR. 1194 ete. 

Fithnenin CWNS. III. 248 (ch. 1170--5, Inspeximus 6. Edw. 
Ill), (manor of) Fytenenyn ChR. 1290 (ib. 250), Fytnenyn Plac. 
Quo Warr. 1292 (ib.), Fitnenin ChR. 1294 (ib. 252). 

Proved by the Rev. J. Wirson, CWNS. IIl..240 ff, to be 
identical with the later Bewley Castle (on a small tributary of the 
Eden near Colby, N. Wul.). 

First el. OWSc. fit ’a meadow’ (cf. p. 24); Coxitinewoon, 
CWNS. IIL. 242, is of the same opinion. Second el. obscure. 
Collingwood suggests that-.it should be read -venin and is a past 
part. vynnin ’cultivated’, from Icel. vinna ’to work’; but this would 
have given *winnin?. In all probability it is a pers. name. I| 
venture the guess that it is an unrecorded OWSc. *Nenninn, the 
adj. nenninn ’energetic’ used first as a nick-name and then as 
a real name. This guess receives some support from Ksr’s 
suggestion, NG. VI. 381, that certain Norw. place-names (Linnesholm 
and Nenningsland) contain this hypothetical *Mennann. 

Gilmorvill (the stream of Gilmorvill) CWNS. XIV. 23 (1339). 

Stated to be the brook on which Tailbert (2 m. W. of Shap, 
N. Wml.) stands; the name is now probably forgotten. 

First el. OWSc. gzl ’a ravine’. The second can hardly be 
anything else than the family name Morville. Members of the 
family. owned land in the neighbourhood of Shap. Hugo de 
Morevilla witnessed a grant to St. Bees 1136—53 (RStB. 69). 
The name is obviously French. 

Gilshaughlin House: Gilshaflin 1703 (CWOS. XV. 299), 
Gilshaughlin Nicolson and Burn 1777. 

A place W. of Cliburn, N. Wmol., situated on a brook, whose 
name may be supposed to have been Gilshaughlin. 

The etymology of the second el. cannot be determined, as 
early forms are wanting. Corurnewoop (CWOS. XV. 299) compares 
Ir. Dunshaughlin < Domnach-Seachlan; Seachlan is the name of an 


1 It is in itself improbable that the second element began with a v-. 
Of course |w| is sometimes written v, wu in ME.; but the absence of spellings 
with w (-wenin etc.) renders the assumption of a second el. -wenin inadmissible. 
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Ir. saint. The similarity of Gilshaughlin and Dunshaughlin is 
striking, but must be a coincidence. I know of no other example 
of Olr. palatalised s (> Mod. Ir. sh) appearing as E. sh in early 
loanwords. ; 

Gilthroton (or -throuten): Gillthroton CWOS. XV. 298 (1690). 

Cortinewoop, from whom the example is taken, says Gil- 
throton is a place by the »chapel in the wood» between Kendal 
and Ambleside. His etymology of the name (kil-do-Rodan ’cell 
of St. Rodan’) is not convincing. Gil- is no doubt OWSe. gil 
’a ravine’. The second el. may be the pers. n. Trotan (or Trothan), 
the name of one of the owners of Eaglesfield (Cumb.) in the 12. 
c. (RStB. 377 f.), perhaps identical with early Ir. Trodan in cell 
trodan (Hoean) and possibly related to Troyte p. 18. It should 
be added that tr- often becomes |fr| in Wml. dialects (WricHr, 
E..D. Gr. §. 282): 

Holme Lion: Holmlio(l)sbank CIR. 1349 (Se.). In Strickland 
Ketel, 3 m. NW. of Kendal. 

Explained by Srepaurieip. as holm (<< OWSc. holmr) and the 
pers. n. Ligulf (Liulf etc.). Bsorxmay IL. 60? gives several examples 
of this pers. name and points out that it was only used in Scand. 
districts in England, but knows no corresponding Scand. name. 
OE. Ligulf 1 take to be a spelling for Liwif. I suggest as 
its source OWSc. Alifolfr, Lifulfr, a name first evidenced in the 
Orkney islands (c. 1100). The loss of f (v) may be due, partly 
to dissimilation, partly to the following wa. 

Hustad Heylrig CC. 929 (1235—-68). In Barbon, E. of the 
Lune, S. Wm. . 

Hustad no doubt represents *Hustath from OWSc. *his(a)stadr, 
found in Norw. dialects as hus-stad ’site of a farm’ (Ross) and 
probably the source of the Norw. place-name Hustad, which occurs 
in various parts of the country; see e. g. NG. XIII. 99, XV. 196, 
XVI. 189, 299. Hustad in Romsdal is Huustader 1356. The word 
is related to OE. hisstede ’site of a building’ (also ’a deserted site’), 
which appears in Lanc. names as Hustude CC. 612, Cadzave-hustude 
ib. 248 etc. 

The second el. is a place-name, but for want of sufficient 
material its etymology cannot be definitely settled. It is doubtful 
whether it is a Scand. or an Engl. word. 
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The name no doubt means ’the homestead (or perhaps, the 
deserted site) at Heylrig’. It may be compared with Byrstath 
Bryning Lance. 

Knottcanane CWNS. X. 437 (1220—47, 15. c. copy), Knott- 
kanane ib., Knockanan, Knokanen ib. 453 f. (AR. 1277—8), Knot- 
canen ib. 449 (1279), Knochanan ib. 452 (1279). 

The name probably of a hill near Ullswater (N. Wml.), in 
CWNS. X. 456 identified with Steel Knotts. It is stated to be 
near Fuesdale!; Fuesdale Beck falls into Ullswater. 

The first cab may be either ME. knot? ’a hill’, Foatene in 
names of hills in NW. England; or the Celtic word discussed 
under Cnochubert p. 21 and in Ch. Ill. The former alternative 
is perhaps preferable, as knot is found in other hill-names in the 
district (cf. Medilknott CWNS. X. 437, and White Knott S. of 
Ullswater) and the forms Knockanan, Knokanen are easily explained 
as due to assimilation th >> kk. In favour of the latter alternative 
it may be urged that the forms without ¢ are found in the earliest 


1 Feousdale CWNS. X. 437, Fehwsdale ib. 447. First el. OWSe. 
féhus ‘byre’. 

2? Knot is derived in NED. from OE. cnotta ’a knot’ etc., not found 
in the sense of a ’hill’. No objection can be raised against this derivation 
from the point of view of form or meaning. It is remarkable, however, 
that knot ’a hill’ is found only in NW. England, where Scand., especially 
West Scand., influence is particularly strong. It is very common in Ainsdale 
(Walton parish, Lanc.), where Scand. names abound; I find in CC. 568 ff. 
Gripknottes, Haluecnot, Starricnotte, Setecnottes, Aspincnot. The distribution 
of the element suggests Scand. origin as very probable. Now there is a 
Scand. word that has exactly the sense, and nearly the form, of the E. word, 
viz. OWSc. knotty, very common in Norw. names in the sense ’a small hill’. 
It is true OScand. 9 (< u-mutated a) is generally held to have become ME. 
« (BJORKMAN, Loanwords 289). But in the first place most Scand. loanwords 
are probably EScand., and in EScand. u-mutation is much less developed 
than in WScand. In the second place, uw-mutation took place comparatively 
late, and was probably not fully developed in the early Viking age (cf. 
especially MARSTRANDER 74); in early loanwords WScand. 9 may have become 
ME. a. In NW. England a WScand. language continued to be spoken 
comparatively long, and I consider it quite probable that WScand. 9 may 
sometimes have been adopted as E. 0. One such example is very likely 
knott. Another may be the element dock- in Docker etc., perhaps from 
OWSc. dokk; see Ch. Ill. A. Cf. also Seat Sandal infra. OE. hold ’freeholder’ 
(BsJORKMAN, Loanwords 77 etc.) is somewhat obscure, but is most easily ex- 
plained as a WScand. loan (OWSce. holdr). Buaas, Vester]. Indfl. 111, considers 
OE. hold to have been used of Norwegian Viking chieftains. 
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original documents and that the second el. is Celtic; an original 
Knockanan would easily be altered to Knotcanan. The second 
element is no doubt a Goidelic name, presumably identical with 
Canan Cal. Sc. Il. 212 (1296), with the first el. of the Scand. 
place-name Cananesbi in Caithness (Muncn, Saml. Afh. III. 142) 
quoted from a Latin document of 1223—45 (Canenisbi Diplo- 
matarium Katanesense etc. 16), and with (Henricus fil.) Canani 
Dugdale VI. 268. The source may be Olr. Cannan (Chron. Scot.) 
or Cennannus (Thes. Il.) or Condn (ib.; for a<o, ef. OWSe. 
Kalman < Colman). Hoean has dim candin and dim cenain. 
The name next discussed may point to Cennan. 

Merskenen FF. 1235 (CWNS. X. 440). 

In Barton 8. of Ullswater (N.Wml.) in the same district as 
Knotcanane. The context gives no clue as to the nature of the 
place. 

First el. apparently OE. mersc ’marsh. The second el. is no 
doubt identical with that of Knotcanane. If -kenen is not simply 
a clerical error for -kanen (-kanan), it suggests that the second el. 
of both names is Olr. Cennan. 

Moor Divock. A fell E. of Ullswater, N. Wml. No certain 
early forms have been found, but the following reference may 
belong to it: Morewnoch CWNS. X. 448 (1279). 

Morewnoch is enumerated among a number of woodlands 
S. of Ullswater, as Swarthfell, Fuesdale, Hallin Fell, Place Fell. 
Perhaps the place of Morewnoch in the list between Swarthfell 
and Fuesdale suggests that it was to the SW. of Moor Divock. 
A corruption of -diwoch or -duuoch to -wnoch is easily understood. 

First el. probably OE. mér. In old Scand. languages the 
corresponding word is not found, but Jaxogpsren, Aarb. 1901, 132 
f., gives several Shetland names which seem to contain OWSe. 
mor f. (?). Cf. also SOA. II. 32. Perhaps the first el. may 
after all be Scandinavian. If -wnoch is a correct form, I have 
no suggestion to offer concerning the second element of this name. 
Divock may be compared with Devoke Water (Cumb.): Duvokes- 
water RStB. 541, Duffockiswatir ib. 573, and with Cumdivock (SW. 
of Carlisle). It may be the old name of the stream rising on 
Moor Divock and running to Ullswater, a derivative of *dubo- 
black’ (W. du) with the suffix -ako. Cf. Cumdivock in Ch. V. 
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Rigmaiden: de Rigmazden Ling. 1255, 1302, de Ryggemayden 
LAR. 1285, Rygmayden LFF. 1301, de Riggemayden Ling. 1306. 

A seat 4 m. N. of Kirkby Lonsdale (S. Wml.), near the 
Lune; to judge by the map, on a ridge. 

First el. OWSc. hrygar ’a bank, ridge’. The second el. is 
in all the early forms spelt with az (ay) and identical in form 
with maiden < OE. megden. 1 suppose it is simply this word, 
the name meaning ’the ridge of the maiden’. I daresay the name 
was given on account of some legend or tale attached to the 
place. Names containing the el. mazden are common. Maiden 
Castle is in several places the name of an old camp or fort, e. g. 
in Edinburgh (cf. Castrum Puellarum Cal. Sc. IL 50, 1279) and 
in Cumberland (Maydencastel 1285 CWNS. VIL 13). A Roman 
road called Maiden Way runs through Cumberland and West- 
morland; it passes Rigmaiden at a short distance, though on the 
opposite side of the Lune. On names containing maiden see also 
CWNS. XII. 148 ff., where some interesting material is collected. 

Rigrinmelsuthen FC. II. 147 (c. 1180). A piece of land 
in Hale (S. Wml.), near the mouth of the Kent. 

The second el. is a pers. name identical with Melsuthan, 
name of a moneyer temp. Eadgar and Eadweard II (Srarue) and 
Meglsopen Biron 951 (A. D. 956), obviously the Goidelic name 
found in the early Irish clan name ui maelsuthain (Hogan 675) 
and containing Olr. mael ’a servant’ and the pers. name discussed 
under Wath Sutton imfra and Greysouthen Ch. If. B. The first 
el, is probably corrupt. It may be identical with the first el. 
of Riggindale (Wml., S. of Haweswater) and Rzggingate (a road 
in NE. Yks.) Guisb. Ch. I. 168; this is presumably rigging ’the 
ridge or top of an elevated stretch of ground or raised path’ 
(1540 ff. NED.). Or it may stand for Beggin-, i. e. bigging << 
OWSc. bygging ’building’, quite common in KE. place-names. 

Seat Sandal: Sutsondolf Ing. 1273. A mountain N. of Rydal 
and Grasmere (NW. Wml.). In the place quoted the name is 
used to designate a forest. 

’Sandult’s seat’. On Seat see p. 32 f. Sondolf is OWSc. 
Sondulfr, a fairly common name, also found in a runie inscrip- 
tion in the Isle of Man (sqnt. ulf). 

No early forms are found of Seat Robert, name of a 
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mountain SE. of Hawes Water (N. Wml.). It is probably an 
inversion-compound. 

Trostermount: Strostermod (manor) API. 1275, Trostormond 
LFF. 1301, Trostormont CWNS. XII. 101 (early 14. cent.), Streftor- 
mote FA. 1402, Throstormond CWNS. X. 414 (1481), Trostermothe 
Dugdale VII. 870 (32 Hen. VIII), Crostermond Camden 1600 etc., 
Trostermont Morden (late 17. cent.), Tristermont Machel 1678 
(CWNS. XII. 99), Crostormount Nicolson and Burn 1777. 

A place near the N. end of Ullswater (N. Wml.). 

The early spellings vary, but the form of the first el. best 
evidenced is Z'ros-, the form still in use. I take this to be identical 
with the second el. of Poltross (Cumb.) and very likely with that 
of Troskhough in Inglewood For. CWNS. X.‘6 (dros and OWSc. 
skégr) and Troscarth ib. (tros and OWSc. skara). Tros I derive 
from OWScand. tros, evidenced only in the sense ’twigs; rubbish’, 
This word occurs in several Norw. place-names, as Trosby NG. 
Vil. 68 f., Trosset ib. IV. 225. Cf. also Trosnes (Orkney) Diplo- 
matarium Orcadense etc. III. 29 (1618). The meaning ’twig's’ or 
‘rubbish’ will not do for Trostermount, but tros may have had 
other meanings such as e. g. ’thicket, underwood’ (cf. OWSc. 
hris twigs’, but also ’brushwood, underwood’) or ’clearing’ (lit. 
*place littered with twigs’). The second element I take to be the 
O. Scand. pers. n. pormédr or pormundr, the latter practically 
only an ESc. name. It seems probable that it was originally 
pormdédr, later on supplanted by pormundr or more likely refashioned 
under the influence of the Fr. element -mo(u)nt, as in Beaumont 
near Lancaster (: Beaumont FC. I. 205 etc.), Beaumont, Cumb. 
(: Beaumond 1346 etc. Se.). A similar intrusive » is found in 
Eamont, name of the river that empties Ullswater: Emot CWNS. 
X. 437 (1220—47, 15. cent. copy etc.). Of course -tor- instead 
of -thor- is due to the preceding s. 

Wath Sutton: Wathsuthenam CC. 1001 (1184—90), -suthenan 
(bis) ib. 1002 (1190 —1220), -sudden Dugdale VII. 869 (12. cent.). 

A place E. of Milnthorpe (S. of Kendal). It stands on 
a tributary of the Kent. A road crosses the river near it. 

First el. OWSc. vad ’a ford’. The second is the pers. n. 
Sudan DB. (Yks.), Suthen Lib. V. 15, Suthene ib. 62, or possibly a 
diminutive of it. The CC. form Wathsuthenam (viam que ducit 
ad. W.) looks like a Latinized form, and -suthenan is probably a 
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mistake for -am. The name is also found in Greysouthen (Ch. LI.) 
and combined with OlIr. mael in Melsuthen, the second el. of 
Rigrvinmelsuthen, a place situated near Wath Sutton. Finally it 
forms the second el. of Macsuthan, name of a moneyer temp. 
Cnut (Srarze). The name is obviously of Goidelic origin. It 
corresponds to the second el. of Iv. Maelsuthain (g. sg.), see 
Rigrinmelsuthen supra. 


3. Laneashire. 


Bryning: Birstaf brinn|ing] PR. 1200, Birstatbrunning Linq. 
1236, Burstad Brining LInq. 1242, Burstad Bruning ib. 1249, 
(Burford et] Brining FA. 1346; Brunigg LIng. 1252, Brining, 
Brunigge ib. 1254, Brining FA. 1303 ete. 

A hamlet in the township of Bryning with Kellamergh, 
Kirkham (Am., W. Lanc.). 

The name originally consisted of two elements, the former 
of which (*Byrstath) was dropped about the middle of the 13. cent. 
The first el. corresponds exactly to OWSc. *Bjarstadr, the source 
of the fairly common Norw. pl. n. Bjastad, Bjaastad. This was 
no doubt at first a common noun meaning literally ‘place of a 
farm’, later farmstead’, the first part being the gen. of ber, as 
in E. byrlaw. This word is found in Birstwith (Yks.): Beristade 
DB., Birstad 1225—55 (Moormay), and probably in Birstadgrintel, 
-grentelkar etc. (Ellel, N. Lance.) CC. 768 ff., the second el. of 
which I take to be grindle ’a ditch’ (Birstadgrintel = ’the farm 
ditch’). The first. el. is then an OWSc. word meaning ‘farmstead’. 

The second el. is much more difficult. The early ME. base 
is *Bryning. This may be a pers. name; SeaRLE has one example 
of Bryning from Heref. (c. 1034); possibly this is the first el. of 
Brennigston DB., Briningston HR. (Yks.). The first el. of Brimpton 
(Reading): Bryningtune 994 (Sxwar, Pl. N. Berks) and Brington 
(Hunts): Breninctune DB. is probably a patronymic. The pers. n. 
Bryning is evidenced also in OSwed. and ODan. (Nre.sen, 
LuyperEn-Brate). Or the second el. may be the earlier name 
of the place itself; if so, probably an OE. *Bryningas, the patronymic 
just alluded to. In this case *Byrstath Bryning would mean 
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’Bryning farm’. Cf. Hustad Heylrig p. 39. In either case the 
name would be an inversion-compound. 

Leagram: Lathegrim 1282 (VHL. VI. 379), Laythgryme Hist. 
of Leagram 1348—9 (Cheth. Soc. 72), Lazthgryme ib. 1362, Laregrem 
1485 (VHL. VI. 379), Lagram, Lathgrym Ind. 1556 (Wytp). A 
township in Bowland, Blackburn Hd., E.Lanc.; situated near the 
Hodder, a tributary of the Ribble. 

Laithgryme (cultura) FC. II. 138 (1230—46). In Bolton-le- 
Sands, N.Lanc. 

If the earliest form of Leagram is trustworthy, the first el. 
is OWSc. hlada ’a barn’ and the second may unhesitatingly be 
identified with the common O. Scand. pers. n. Grimr. But the 
spelling Layth- appears rather early, and it is’ possible the name 
may be identified with Laithgryme in Bolton-le-Sands. The first 
el. of this can hardly be anything else than OWSc. lezd@ ’a road’. 
The second may be Grimr, the name meaning ’Grim’s road’. 
But the occurrence of the name twice in Lancashire would be 
somewhat odd, if the meaning is Grim’s road. There is an old 
Scand. word grim, -a, -e, meaning a ’blaze’, i. e. ’a mark made 
on a tree to indicate a boundary’ (Saateren, Namn och Byegd IV, 
170 ff.). Possibly this forms the second el. of both names. Com- 
bined with le:d this grim might mean ’a mark made on a tree 
to indicate a path’ and the places would have received their names 
owing to situation near such marks. 

On the whole I prefer to explain Leagram as ’Gritn’s 
barn’, Laithgryme as ’Grim’s road’. Grimr was such a common 
name that it is not at all surprising if it occurs in two names 
of this kind. 

Rigsumerild LC. 204, FC. Il. 152 (1246—67), -sumeryld 
LC. 219, II. 137 (c. 1230), Rigarsemerild Linq. c. 1320; ef. Rigsmer- 
nab FC. Il. 137 (ec. 1230), probably from *Rigswmerildnab. 

In Bolton-le-Sands, N.Lanc. Seems to have been an eminence. 

First el. OWSce. hryggr or OE. hrycg ’a ridge’. The second 
looks like a pers. name. Perhaps we may suppose an OWSc. 
*Sumarhildr to have existed; cf. OE. Sumerfugel Bsorxman I. 
133, a Scand. name not found in Scandinavia, also OK. Winter- 
fugel ib. I. 177. Or -sumerild may be a form of the common 
OE. Sumarlida etc. < OScand. Sumarlidi (Bsérxman I. 133). It 
is true metathesis of this kind can hardly be supported by ana- 
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logies. Scribal corruption of -swmerlid to sumerild is not to be 
thought of. 

Rudswain ({landam] jacentem juxta R.) CC. 543 (1268—79). 
A place in the wood of Melling (W. De., SW. Lanc.). 

Perhaps OWSe. rud ’a clearing’ and OWSc. Sveinn, pers. n. 

Scartherwlmer (duas bovatas . . in 8.) CC. 585 (1213—19), 
in parte australi de Scatherwlmer ib. 584 (1190—1213). In Ains- 
dale, on the coast, S. Lane. 

The first el. I take to be the plural of OWSce. skard n. 
’a notch, cleft, mountain pass’. This is a common el. in the 
Cumb., Wml., and Yks. fell districts. In the present name it 
cannot mean ’a mountain pass’ or the like; the Ainsdale district 
is flat. Perhaps it is used of a hollow between sand dunes or 
the like. In the same district are found Scheiteburscart CC. 580, 
Winscartlithe ib. 569; cf. Sandscarth in Kirksanton on the coast 
of S. Cumb. RStB. 540. I feel less inclined to derive Scarther- 
from ESe. (OSwed.) skarper ’a shiver’ (= OE. sceard) used here 
in the sense ’a small piece of land’. 

Second el. the OK. pers. n. Wulfmeér, which appears as 
Wimaer, Wimar in DB. 

The name is of considerable interest because it presents an 
example of the OWSe. rule that words of neuter gender when 
used in place-names take a fem. ending in the plural, as Husar 
(:has n.), Tunir (tun n.); cf. Rye Indl. 11 f. 

Starhourauen (buttam subtus S.) CC. 589 (c. 1220—50). 
In Ainsdale, on the coast, S. Lane. 

First el. OWSce. *storrhaugr (storr Carex’ and haugr ’a hillock’). 
Second el. OWSc. Hrafn pers. n. (E. Raven ete., Bsérxman LI. 
109). The word star (<c OWSe. storr) is found in ME. literature 
and occurs in Stardale (Ainsdale) CC. 577, and in Starricnotte ib. 
579. The el. -how is common in Ainsdale names, as Sciphou, 
Halstudehou, Bradehou CC. 569 ff. 

Twaitkendenan, Twitkendenan Dugdale VI. 556 (1318). Seems 
to have been a place NE. of Broughton in Furness (N. Lanc.). 

First. el. OWSc. fveit ’a clearing’ etc. Second el. obscure. 
Perhaps it is a pers. name; the ending may point to an Ir. 
diminutive in -dn. 
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4. Yorkshire. 


In other parts of England than Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and Lancashire inversion-compounds have been found only in 
Yorkshire; only two examples, both doubtful, are on record. 

Hillegrime Percy Ch. 60. Iu Settle, a parish on the Ribble 
in W. Yks., not far from the Lane. border. 

The first el. looks like E. hill, and the context seems to 
corroborate this: ’selionem .. super Hillegrime’. Yet it may be 
OWSc. hylr ’a pool, a deep part of a river’, found in Troutal 
N. Lane. (: Trutehil LPR. 312, 1157—63) and in Dibble Bridge 
(near Guisbrough, NE. Yks.): Dep(e)hil Guisb. Ch. I. 2. The 
prep. super may mean ‘above’, as sub means ’below’ in: sicut via 
ducit a vado de sub-Depehil (ib.). The second el. can hardly be 
anything else than the Scand. pers. n. Grimr; the word grim 
mentioned p. 45 does not give a good sense. 

Stanpapan FC. Il. 334 (1189—90), 335 (ec. 1190), 351 (1356), 
Stainpapan ib. 840 (ce. 1220), I. 201 (1400, printed Stam-), Stayn- 
papan IL, 348 (1338). 

In Selside, Ingleborough Hill, NW. part of the W. Riding, 
not far distant from Settle and the Lane. border. Selside is a 
wide aperture in Ingleborough mountain; 300 ft. deep (BAarrHo- 
LoMEW). Sta(/)npapan seems to be a cliff or a stone; it is mentioned 
in a description of boundaries referring to a pasture in Selside. 

First el. OE. stén or OWSce. steinn. Very likely the Scand. 
form (Stain-) is the earlier one, though the oldest deeds have 
Stan-; the early deeds are not originals. The second el. is uni- 
formly papan. It may be referred to OWSe. pupa, papi.’a hermit, 
priest’, common in Iceland and Shetland plave-names (cf. afra). 
This must be an Ir. loan-word; it cannot come directly from 
Lat. papa, as suggested by Sroxss, Rev. C. III. 189. A. Buaer, 
Vesterl. Indfl. 366, derives it from Ir. pdpa ’an ecclesiastic, a 
movk’. I do not find this word in sources accessible to me. 
Perhaps it is MIr. popa ’tutor, master, friend’, presumably originally 
’a priest’. As regards a, cf. Icel. Kalman < Colman ete. Perhaps 
-papan is an Ir. diminutive of this word, possibly used as a 
personal name. 
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B. Discussion of the Material. 
1. The elements". 


The second element of inversion-compounds is mostly a 
personal name, denoting one of the early owners of the place, 
or, when that of a saint, the patro.) saint to which it was dedicated ; 
more rarely a place-name. No einequivocal examples of other 
second components are on record, 

There are no absolutely certain® 
compounds containing as second element! 2” earlier n Wh 
place itself. Probable or possible cases oAre SL Bryning 
(Lanc.), Poll Wadoen, Tarn Wadling (Cumb.j- 

Cumberland. 4 

The first component is mostly a Scandinavian wor ds a8 ee 
bouth, fit, gill, holm, seat, tarn, ete. Kirk is Scandinavian in form 
and may be looked upon as a Scand. element. Brig is liken - 
Scandinavian in form *, but Scand. bryggia seems hardly to hav * 


examples of inversion- 
ame of the 


Aly 


‘ In this discussion the most doubtful examples, especially names not 
found in old records, are disregarded. 

* Forms of Engl. names now lost and therefore quoted from early 
sources are italicized; modern names are spaced. 

® OWSe. kirkia is probably an OE. loan-word, but had no doubt been 
adopted by the Scandinavians before the colonisation of NW. England began. 
In my opinion sirk is Scandinavian in form, not a N. Engl. form of OE. 
cirice. I believe initial & before 7 was palatalised in all OE. dialects; kirk 
cannot be a regularly developed Engl. form. Kirk is common in place-names 
in districts where palatalisation is admitted by all scholars to have taken 
place. Kirby is found e. g. in Essex, Warwick, Leicester, Norfolk. Here 
Scand. origin must be admitted by everybody. It is interesting to find the 
Engl. form Church (Chirche LFF, 1202) in Blackburn Hd. (Lance.), where 
Scand. influence is not very strong, but Kirkby, Kirkdale a good deal 
farther S. in the same county in W. Derby Ha., where Scand. place-names 
abound. 

* The regular development of OE. brycg is in my opinion |brid3| or 
|bred3) etc. in all Engl. dialects. Palatalisation of g before j in Northumbrian 
is proved by the following place-name forms: Birgham in Scotland (Brycg- 
ham 1098) is pronounced >Birjam» (Jonnsron, Pl. N.Sc.). In Durham several 
names show palatalisation; cf. e. g. Middridge, Sedgefield (Jackson, 
Pl. N. Durham). Bellingham (Nhb.) appears as Belingjam in Cal. Se. 
1279. From Hist. de S. Cuthberto (Surtees Soc. 51) may be noted Had- 
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been used in placenames, bra (brd) being the regular word. Its 
use as a place-name element in England is therefore probably due 
to English influence. Scandinavian is probably the first element 
of Aynthorfin and perbaps that of Warthcolemon. 

Undoubtedly English is only croft (in Croftbathoe and Croft- 
morris). The first element may be Scandinavian or English in 
Bewaldeth, Dalemain, and Styalein, but Scand. origin is much 
more probable. 

The first element is Celtic (Goidelic) in Croscrin, but the 
word cross was no doubt borrowed at an early period by Scan- 
dinavians. It is probably Goidelic in Cnochubert (? and Knockup- 
worth). The common element pol may be Scandinavian, Goidelic, 
or less probably English. The first element ,in Donwoldef may 
be English or Celtic. 

Results are different when we come to the second elements. 

Of the personal names a considerable number are certainly 
or probably of Celtic (Goidelic) origin. As certain or fairly certain 
examples I consider the second elements of Aspatria, Croftbathoc, 
Croscrin, Fitbrandan, Gilleambon, Polgaver, Scarromannick, 
Setmurthy, Warthcolemon. Goidelic are also the saints’ names 
in Kirkbride, Kirksanton, Kirkebibeccoch. Possible cases 
are the personal names in Bek Troyte, Gilgarran, Thueitdoune- 
galeg. ‘There are some ten names containing Scand. personal 
names, viz. Aynthorfin (-thorsin MS.), Becsnari, Briggethorfin, But- 
terilket, Dalemain, Donwoldef, Gillefinthor (-finchor MS.), 
Setforn, and perhaps Chelduspac (-uspat MS.), Laythild. 1 have | 
found four inversion-compounds containing English names, viz. 
Bewaldeth, Birdoswald, Kirkoswald, Satgodard; however, 
Kirkoswald and perhaps Birdoswald contain the name of a saint. 
The second el. of Croftmorris, Holm Werri, Styalein is French. 

The place-names found as second components, in so far as 
their etymologies can be ascertained, are mostly pre-Scandinavian, 
either Brythonic, as those in Becblincarn (Boc- MS.) and Ternmeran, 
or Old English, as the second element of Bewcastle, yt 
Cloffhou, Holme Cultram, Polneuton, Sebergham. Scandi- 


wulfincham, Ecgwulfincham, Huwitincham (Nhb.); ch no doubt denotes |d3}. 
Au important example is Whicham (Cumb.), in DB. Witingham; ch |t/| goes 
back to |d5|, which was unvoiced by the preceding ¢. 
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navian are the second elements of Band-Harscogh, Houedsecaldule, 
Poltross. 

Westmorland. 

The second element is probably a personal name except in 
Hustad Heylrig and perhaps in Gilshaughlin, Moor Divock. 

Etymologically the first element is mostly Scandinavian, as 
beck, brig, fit, gill, rig, seat, wath, etc. Celtic (Goidelic) is cross 
(in Crosscrake). English are mers (in Merskenen) and probably 
moor (in Moor Divock, ? Morewnoch). The first element of 
Knottcanane may be Scandinavian, English or Celtic. That of 
Doun Bardulf may be Celtic or English. Probably Scandinavian 
are the first elements of Rigrinmelsuthen and Trostermount. 

The second element is Scandinavian in six or seven cases 
(Brigsteer, Buth Swarther, Crosscrake, ? Fitnenin, Holme 
Lion, Seat Sandal, Trostermount), Goidelic in some six 
(Becmelbrid, Knottcanane, Rigrinmelsuthen, Wath Sutton, and 
probably in Gilthroton and Merskenen). On Rigmaiden see 
foot-note below. In Doun Bardulf it is perhaps an OE. personal 
name. In Gilmorvill it is a French surname. In Gilshaughlin, 
Hustad Heylrig and Moor Divock (Morewnoch) it is of doubt- 
ful provenience. 

Lancashire. 

The second element is a personal name except perhaps in 
the doubtful Byrstath Bryning. 

Etymologically the first element is certainly Scandinavian 
in all, except possibly Rigswmerild. The second element is 
probably a Scand. personal name in most cases (Laithgryme, 
Leagram, Rudswain, Starhourauen), an English personal name in 
Scartherwlmer, doubtful in Byrstath Bryning, Rigsumerild, Twait- 
kendenan. 

Yorkshire. 

Both examples are dubious. If correctly explained, Hillegrime 
has an English or a Scand. first element and a Scand. personal 
name for its second element; Stanpapan, a Scand. or English 
first element and a Goidelic personal name for its second 
element. 


‘It is in reality a common noun in Rigmaiden, but this may be 
looked upon as to all intents and purposes a proper name. 
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The figures given leave no doubt as to the language of 
the people to which the inversion-compounds are due. The first 
element is obviously of greater value as evidence than the second. 
This being mostly of Scandinavian origin, we must attribute these 
compounds to a people that spoke a Scandinavian tongue. 

It may be added immediately that, so far as the material 
allows of certain conclusions, this was a West Scandinavian language. 
I find no distinctly East Scandinavian elements in the inversion- 
compounds ', but several that are undoubtedly West Scandinavian. 
Of first elements | mention: 0% in Bewaldeth (OWSe. ba; OESc. 
as a rule 60), bouth in Beweastle, Butterilket, Buth Swar- 
ther, gill in Gilleambon, Gilgarran etc., scale in Scarro- 
mannick (cf. p. 8). The first element of Glaramara (in 
Hovedgleuwermerhe) seems to be OWSce. gliéfr, a word not found in 
ESc. languages. 

Of the personal names used as second components the 
following seem to be distinctly West Scandinavian: Forne, Liulf, 
Sandulf, Thorfin (2 Finthor ?), Waltheof. 

But the great proportion of Goidelic personal names found 
as second elements, as well as the occurrence of Goidelic words 
as first elements, tells us that the ianguage of these Scandinavians 
must have been strongly influenced by Goidelic speech. Even 
if we had no other reason to believe that the Scandinavian sett- 
lers in N. W. England came from Celtic lands in the west, the 
strong Goidelic element in inversion-compounds would warrant 
the conclusion that such was the case, for in England the Scan- 
dinavians could not have come into intimate contact with Goidels. 

The few English elements are naturally explained as con- 
tributions to the vocabulary of the Scandinavian settlers from 
the language of the old Anglian inhabitants of the districts. But 
English personal names found in inversion-compounds need not 


1 The editor of RStB. (p. 140) tells us that according to Jocelyn of 
Furness, Vita Kentegerni, Morken king of the Cumbri was buried in his 
royal town of Thorpmorken; local legends identify this place with Mockerkin 
(ef. p. 29). If Thorpmorken is a form that may be trusted, it would seem 
to be a compound with the chiefly ESc. thorp as first element. But we do 
not know where the place was situated, and the name cannot be taken into 
account. 

2 Niesen gives an ODan. VFindor, which might be from Finporr, 
but the early forms of this name vary between Findar, Findor and Pinderus 
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prove that these names had been adopted by Scandinavians. A 
place such as Bewaldeth (Bé Aldgyp) may have been named 
after its English owner by Scandinavian neighbours. 


2. The origin of the inverted type (1.). 


The inverted type of compound names cannot have developed 
spontaneously in the Scandinavian language spoken in England. 
It is true that in Scandinavian and other Germanic languages a 
genitive is often placed behind the word to which it belongs, but 
this genitive always has the regular inflection. In inversion- 
compounds the second element is always uninflected; at least 
there is no trace of Scandinavian genitive inflection. Nouns of 
strong inflection have no Scand. genitive -s or -ar. The weak 
noun Snarri (g. Snarra) appears unchanged in Becsnari. In 
all probability inversion-compounds are due to Celtic influence; 
in Celtic languages combinations of a similar type are extremely 
common. It follows from the results of the examination of the 
elements that Goidelic, not Brythonic, influence is to be assumed. 
Besides place-names used as second components, which do not 
count, unequivocal Brythonic elements do not occur in inversion- 
compounds. An element such as down in Doun Bardulf, which 
may be Brythonic, may also be, and more probably is, Goidelic. 

Compounds were of old formed in Celtic according to the 
same principles as in other Aryan languages, i. e. the defining 
word was placed before the word to be defined. Of this type 
are Gaulish names such as Lugdunum, Rigomagos, early Brythonic 
names such as Luguvallium, Maridunon (now Carmarthen), Goidelic 
names such as Olr. Dairmag ’oak plain’, Echdruim ’horse-ridge’. 
Compound names of this kind are still formed in historic times, 
especially with an adjective as defining word. 

But from an early period compound nouns began to be 
formed in Celtic in which the word to be defined was placed 
first and the defining word behind, if a noun, in the genitive 
form. The type is identical with the Lat. type campus martis 
etc. In historic time this is the most common way of forming 
compound nouns, especially place-names; tlris type is regularly 
used when the defining element is a personal name, also, so far 
as I can see, when it is a place-name. 
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In Brythonic languages the .genitive was at an early date 
given up as a separate form, and the defining element placed 
last shows no inflection, except in isolated survivals such as 
W. meudwy *hermit’, literally ’servant of God’ (: W. duw ’God’). 
Examples of the regular type are W. Bodedern (bod ’dwelling’ 
and Edern a pers. n.), Tre-Walchmai (tre dwelling’ and Givalchmai 
a pers. n.). In Goidelic languages a genitive form is still in 
living use, though in old Irish in most cases, at least in personal 
names, it differed from the nominative only in so far as the 
final consonant or consonants had been palatalized by the lost 
genitive ending. Examples are Olr. Ard Breccdin (Breccdén), Dél 
Cais (Cas), Raith Muaddin (Muadan). It should be noticed that 
ai does not denote a diphthong; 7 marks the’palatal quality of 
the final consonant. In many cases, of course, the genitive had 
an ending which distinguished it clearly from the nominative. 

As already stated, inversion-compounds in N.W. England 
must be due to influence from Goidelic formations of the same 
or a similar type. I find it difficult to believe, however, that the 
Scandinavians in imitating the Goidelic type also adopted the 
Goidelic method of forming the genitive. Either they would 
substitute a Scand. genitive form; there are no examples of this, 
so far as I have found, in N.W. England, but there are very 
probably traces of it elsewhere. Or they would overlook the mostly 
slight difference between genitive and nominative and form in- 
version-compounds by simply placing the uninflected defining 
element. last, just as is done in Welsh. Upon the whole I doubt 
whether Scandinavians in Ireland, who acquired even a tolerable 
knowledge of Irish, really mastered such niceties as the Goidelic 
way of forming the genitive. 

The material does not allow of certain conclusions as regards 
the original form of the second el. of Scand. inversion-compounds. 
If the Scandinavians to some extent adopted the Goidelic genitive 
inflection, we expect to find traces of this in Goidelic names 
appearing in inversion-compounds. These names are mostly di- 
minutives in -dn or other words without distinctive genitive end- 
ings, as Brandan, Murdac etc. These show no certain traces of 
Goidelic inflection; cf. such early forms as Litbrandan, Satmurdac 
etc. Isolated forms such as Knotcanen (by the side of more com- 
mon -canan) may be due to weakening of a in an unstressed 
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syllable. On the other hand, -an etc. in the early forms may 
quite well be developed from an earlier -az ' ete. 

Against the theory here advanced it may be objected that 
it would be improbable even for Scandinavians who had been 
deeply influenced by Goidelic civilization, to have adopted a type 
of word-formation so foreign to Germanic linguistic feeling, and 
that it would be preferable to attribute inversion-compounds to 
Scandinavianized Goidels. Old Irish records frequently mention 
certain Gall-Gdidil "foreign Gaels’, who must have been a mixed 
Scandinavian and Irish population, presumably chiefly Goidelic, 
but to a great extent bilingual. On the Gall-Gaidil I refer especially 
to Marstranper 4 ff. We do not know anything with certainty 
about their language, but it may be supposed to have been a 
debased Irish, in which the genitive form may well have been 
lost, aud which probably contained a considerable percentage of 


‘ It is quite possible in itself that -en may go back to earlier -av or 
some Scand. substitution for this, as -aim or -en; cf. e<a before palatalized 
consonants in ergh (Ch. III). Thus in Knotcanen, as well as in Merskenen, 
-en may represent the Ir. genitive form. But the examples are too isolated 
to warrant a certain conclusion. 

An important example is perhaps the second element of Wath Sutton 
(p. 43) and Greysouthen (Ch. III.). This element, which is a personal name, 
always ends in -en; here e cannot be due to weakening in an unstressed 
syllable. It probably goes back to an Olr. form in -ain; cf. Maelsuthain 
quoted under Rigrinmelsuthen p. 42. But the etymology of the name is doubtful, 
and though it may be a diminutive in -dn, this is by no means certain. 
The forms Suthen, Suthene in Lib. V. are particularly noteworthy. Can it 
be simply the Olr. adj. suthain eternal’? Should the name represent an 
Olr. *Suthdn or the like, then I think -suthen, -sudden must go back to an 
OlIr. gen. in -din. 

In a Manx runic inscription occurs a gen. form krinais (belonging to 
Oly. Crindn; cf. p. 22). This is explained by MAanus Otsen in Fornvannen 
II. 25 (ef. also Sproget i de Manske runeindskrifter p. 16) as a Goidelic gen. 
sg. Crindin with addition of the Scand. gen. ending -s. I think it much 
more probable that krinais is simply a mistake for krinans. 

Kirkbride contains the Olr. pers. n. Brigit, g. Brigte (¢ pron. as d). 
The form -bride would seem to correspond better to the Olr. gen. than to 
the Oly. nom. But this is not certain; the earliest form Chirchebrid 1163 
contains a monosyllabic -brid, which looks like a contraction of Brigit. Be- 
sides, even if the earliest form was after all -bride, it is not conclusive, for 
the name, which has perhaps been transplanted from Ireland or the Isle of 
Man, may be an adaptation of a Goidelic CellBrigte, in anglicized form Kil- 
bride, which is a common name in Ireland. 
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Scandinavian words. It would be a reasonable theory that the 
inversion-compounds in England are memorials of Gall-Gaidil 
settlements. Or these compounds might be attributed to a subject 
Goidelic class, which had come over with the Scandinavian settlers. 
In favour of this theory may be adduced the fact that inversion- 
compounds chiefly denote small pieces of land, small streams, 
or the like, while comparatively few are found to denote villages 
or other more important places. This circumstance might seem 
to indicate that inversion-compounds are due to a lower stratum 
of the population '). Neither theory seems to me satisfactory. 
If the inversion-compounds had been formed by Scandinavianized 
Goidels, we should expect a much greater percentage of Goidelic 
words as first elements. Moreover, the Scandinavian of these 
compounds was pure Scandinavian. The Scandinavian words in 
them do not exhibit changes due to Goidelic sound-substitution 
such as would inevitably have taken place, if they had been 
adopted by Goidels. Thus initial w-, which often occurs in these 
names, is regularly preserved. In Scand. loanwords in Irish Scand. 
v- becomes f-, or is lost, or vi becomes u* (MarstRANDER 109). 
The Scand. plural inflection is preserved; cf. Butterilket, 
Scarromannick, Sceartherwlmer. 

My conclusion is, then, that the inversion-compounds in 
England were coined by Scandinavians. 


3. Seandinavian inversion-compounds outside England. 


If the theory advanced is correct, we expect to find inversion- 
compounds also e. g. in Ireland, the Isle of Man, the Hebrides, 
and parts of Scotland. There are place-names of this type, though 
not very many have been found except in Scotland. In these 
lands the Scandinavian language was eventually superseded chiefly 
by a Goidelic one, and most Scand. place-names were no doubt 


1 The fact alluded to is probably to be explained in a different way. 
It is probably due to more circumstances than one. For one thing, names 
of villages are to a great extent pre-Scandinavian (Brythonic or English); 
many of these were taken over by the Scandinavian settlers. The question 
is further bound up with that as to why some names are formed with the 
Germanic order between the elements, and some with inversion; see on this 


section 7 infra. 
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given up. The earliest records, which it is necessary to consult 
in order to find material, have only partly been accessible to me. 
The material is in part difficult to judge of. There are numerous 
Scand. loan-words in Goidelic languages, and apparently Scand. 
inversion-compounds may in reality be Goidelic formations. 

Ireland. 

Most of the examples discussed here are taken from A. Buaen’s 
papers in Aarb. 1900, 1904. 

Inishpatrick (Ir. Inis-Padraice ’Patrick’s Island’), an island 
in Dublin County, is called Holm-, Holpatrik, Holme Patrick? in 
A.-Lat. documents of the 13. and 14. cent. (Aarb. 1900, p. 308). 
But this is an example of literal translation of an Ir. name, Sc. 
holmr taking the place of Ir. inis. 

In Aafb. 1904, p. 301 ff., three interesting examples with 
OWSec. stadr as first element are dealt with. . 

Stathgunnild PR. 1236 denotes a place in Co. Wicklow. 
Later forms are e. g. Stachgunild, -gonyld. Bueer thinks the name 
consists of OWSc. stadir and the Scand. pers. n. Gunnhildr, the 
order between the elements being due to Ir. influence. A still 
earlier form, however, is Tachgunnild 1216, in which the first el. 
is Ir. teach ’a house’. Scand. stadr and Ir. teach have been mixed 
up with each other. 

Stillorgan, Co. Dublin, appears as Stathlorgan 1272 and 
1273. Second el. Olr. Lorcan, a pers. n. The Ir. form of the 
name is Tigh-Lorcain, tig being an oblique form of teach. Stahol- 
mog, Co. Meath, is Stathmocholmok 1320; -mocholmok is a pers. n. 

The last two examples are probably not independent Scand. 
formations, but Ir. names remodelled by Scandinavians. This 
seems also to be Bugge’s opinion. Scand. stath has been substituted 
for Ir. teach. Such substitution appears to have been commou; 
see Bugge’s examples and cf. Joyce I. 65 ff., 303. On Stath- 
gunnild etc. see further infra. 

In FC. 1. 13 I find an example which is apparently an 
independent Scand. formation. In an Ir. ch. of 1491 is mentioned 
»Gillekeran’, quee nunc Bewbeke vocatur» (in Duleek, Co. Meath, 


* But do not these forms rather refer to Holmpatrick, a coast 
parish N. of Dublin (BARTHOLOMEW)? At least in Historic and Municipal 
Documents of Ireland (Chron. & Mem. 53) Holpatrike is not stated to be an 
island: apud Holpatrike 165 (1264), in portu de Holpatrik 375 (1315) 
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N. of Dublin). I explain this as OWSe. gil 'a valley’ and the Olr. 
pers. n. Crardn; cf. Icel. Kiaran, name of a thrall mentioned in 
the Landnamabok and first el. of Kiaransvik, Kiaranstadir (Lrxp). 

In Aarb. 1900, p. 323, Bueen points out the interesting 
examples Polin sun Dunoch, Turkil sun Gillemory 1, Helge sun David 
in a grant of c. 1225 to St. Mary’s Abbey in Dublin. This re- 
markable use of sum Bugge explains as due to influence from 
Irish, where mac is regularly placed before a pers. name in the 
sense ’son of’; sun represents Scand. sunr. 

The Isle of Man. 

The placenames of the Isle of Man have been dealt with 
by Moorg, but very few old forms are given in his book. Some 
examples of Scand. inversion-compounds are found. 

The names of most Manx parishes have two forms, one 
consisting of Kirk (OWSc. kirkia) and the name of the patron 
saint, the other (the Manx form) having the Manx word for church, 
Skeeley, instead of Kirk. Examples are: Kirk Andreas, Kirk- 
bride, Kirk Christ (Kirkeust 14. ¢c.), Kirk Santan. Kirk 
Maughold appears as Kirkemaghald RStB. 77 (13802). The forms 
in Kirk are no doubt the old Scand. names of the churches, to 
be looked upon as translations of the Manx ones. 

Toftar-as-‘mund, quoted p. 15 from a 14. cent. text, must 
consist of a Scand. plur. of OWSc. topt ’a housestead’ etc. and 
the Scand. pers. n. Asmundr. Toftar represents the regular old 
d-stem plural, still found in OSwed. (Norumn, Altschwed. Gr. 399, 
anm. 1), but in OWScand. superseded by the new-formation foptir. 

Holm-Patric, according to Buaexr, Vikingerne |. 174, was 
formerly the name of Patrick’s Isle, an islet off the coast near Peel. 

The Hebrides. 

No early material, except the forms found in Jonnstoy, has 
been accessible to me. The only examples of Scand. inversion- 
compounds are: 

Kirkchrist 1574, earlier Kilerist, Cristiskirk 1505, now Strath, 
in Skye. Kil is Gaelic for ’church’. 

Kyrkmorich 1595, but Kilmory 1483, now Kilmorie, in 
Arran. According to Johnston ’Mary’s church’. 


1 The MS. form is really Gillemort. 
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Scotland 1. 

Scandinavian colonies are known to have been founded par- 
ticularly in the South-West, viz. in Dumfries and the old district 
of Galloway (Wigtown and Kirkeudbright), and in the North and 
North-West. See especially Conninawoop, Scand. Britain 221 ff. 

Names of the type Kirkpatrick are numerous in Damfries, 
Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, and in S.Ayr, the county N. of Kirk- 
cudbright and Wigtown. The second element, when the contrary 
is not stated, is probably that of a saint. 

Dumfries: Kirkconnel (two different; Kirk Coneval Cal. 
Sc. 1303), Kirkmahoe (Kirkemogho Cal. Se. 1319), Kirk- 
michael, Kirkpatrick (two different; Kirkepatric Cal. Sc. 
1189). Kilbride is Kirkebride 1298 (J.). 

Kirkeudbright: Kirkandrews (Kirkeandres RStB. 98, c. 
1200), Kirkbean, Kirkchrist, Kirkcormac, Kirkcud- 
bright (de Kirkecudbrit Cal. Se. 1218, Karkeutbrict ib. 1237), 
Kirkennan (two different; Kirkeunane 1611 J.), Kirkgunzeon 
(Kirkwynnin c. 1200 J.), Kirkmabreck, Kirkpatrick (two diffe- 
rent; de Kirkepatric Cal. Se. 1218); ef. also Kirkconnell House 
(Moor). Kirklebride is tautological: Kirk Kilbride; kal is — 
Gaelic for ’church’. Kirkclaugh is obscure. In Kirkcarse- 
well Kirk may be a distinctive addition. 

Wigtown: Kirkchrist (J. under Kilchrist), Kirkcolm, 
Kirkcowan, Kirkmadrine (two different), Kirkmaiden (two 
different; Jounsron says the second el. is St. Medana). Kirk- 
inner is -inver 1584, which seems to point to Gael. inbhir, "mouth 
of a river’ as second el. The place is near Wigtown Bay. But 
according to Joxunstron the church is dedicated to St. Kennera. 

Ayr: Kirkbride, Kirkcudbright-Innertig, Kirkmichael, 
Kirkoswald. Cf. Kirk-Alloway in Burns’s Tam o’ Shanter; 
now Alloway. 

In N. Scotland the only examples found are: Kirkmichael] 
(Ross) and Kirkmichael (Banff). 

In the rest of Scotland the only certain example found is 


* The material is taken chiefly from BARrTHOLOMEW and JOHNSTON, 
Place-Names of Scotland (here quoted as J.). No examples have been found 
in Diplomatarium Katanense et Sutherlandense, or in the articles on the 
Scand. placenames of Sutherland in the Old-lore Miscellany II, III (both in 
the Old-lore Series of the Viking Club). 
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Kirkmichael (NE. Perth). The other names in Kirk- mostly 
have a place-name as second el.; Kirk is probably a distinctive 
addition. Thus Kirkurd (Peebles) appears as (ecclesia de) Orda 
ec, 1180, as Orde c. 1200, Urde 1320; there are also Lady- and 
Netherurd (J.). Kirkliston (Linlithgow) is Listun 1250 (J.). 
Cramond (Edinb.) is Cirkcraumond Cal. Sc. 1335, but Craumound 
ib. 1819. Kirkmuirhill (Lanark) is perhaps Kirkmuir Hill. 

Etymologically obscure are Kirkbuddo (Forfar), Kirkcaldy, 
-forthar Feus, -may (Fife). A remarkable case is Kirkintil- 
loch (Dumbarton): Kirkentulach c. 1200 (J.), Kyrkyntologhe Cal. 
Se. 1319. The name seems to mean ’the church on the hill’, 
the second el. being Gael. tulach ‘hillock’ with the Gael. def. art. | 
This must be a Gaelic formation, kirk being a Gaelic loan from 
Scandinavian or English. 

The names in Kirk- that may be looked upon as inversion- 
compounds have all been found in or near the districts where 
Scandinavians are known to have settled in considerable numbers. 
They must be looked upon as Scand. formations or rather adap- 
tations of Goidelic names in Cell (Kil). 

Besides names in kirk I have found one certain example: 

Westerkirk (Dumfries): Wathstirkere Cal. Sc. 1319, Watster 
Ker Rot. Se. I. 352 (1335), Wathstirster, -stirker ib. 706 (1347). 1 
explain this as OWSce. vad ’a ford’ and Styrkdrr, a common OWSc. 
name, found also in England, as Stircer etc. (BsORKMaN |. 132). 

No examples from the Orkney Islands have been found. 
The Diplomatarium Orcadense et Hialtlandense published in the 
Old-lore Series of the Viking Club, in which numerous early 
place-name forms are to be found, was searched in vain. 

Shetland. 

In Jaxoxnsen’s Shetlandsgernes Stednavne I find some names 
which must be discussed here. They are inversion-compounds, 
but the second element is in the genitive form. 

Gjopoba (p. 217), the name of a gorge, from *gja@ papa; cf. 
Papegjo in a different place. The same second element is found 
(ib.) in Sker poba, the name of some skerries, and Tumba poba, the 
name of a cliff or point, from *sker (*trumba) papa. The second 
element is the gen. sg. or plur. of OWSe. papa, papi ’an Irish Culdee 
priest’, a word common as first el. in Shetland and Iceland place- 
names. It must be an Irish word: cf. p. 47. It should be noticed 
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that Gjopoba and Skerpoba are stated to have the chief stress on the 
second syllable. Trumba-poba would seem to have even stress. 

Kollmonga (p. 121 f£.), from *kollr ’a mound’ and Manga 
(gen. of Mangi = Magnus) or ménka ’of the monks’. Stress even. 

Stoven swala (p. 180) is stated to be a transposition of 
*syalastofa ’a house with a gallery’. But is it not rather ’the cool 
house’ (OWSe. svalr cool’)? 

Postposition of an adjective is common, as in Ljogena grona 
from *lekirnir grenu (p. 180) etc., but this is common also in 
Norway, as in Dyin bygda NG. V. 5, Lundit goda Ousen, Steds- 
navnestudier p. 32. Cf. also Enhallow (Orkney) from yin 
helga and Landhallow (Caithness) from Landit helga (Muncu, 
Saml. Afb. Ill. 86, 137). 

Compounds such as Gjopoba are, so far as I can find, abso- 
solutely without parallel in the place-nomenclature of the old 
Scandinavian countries and of Iceland. Their occurrence in Shet- 
land is therefore remarkable. Unfortunately the material is difficult 
to judge of. All-the examples are found only in modern times, 
and they are names of small skerries or the like, which one 
might not expect to have had the same names for centuries. On 
the other hand it is remarkable that in three cases the second 
element is a Celtic word denoting the earlier Celtic inhabitants 
of the islands. It is difficult to believe that these names can be 
-late formations (though it is true pod: is still used in Shetland 
meaning ‘fosterfather’ and ‘the devil’). If, as seems probable, 
names of the type Gjopoba are old, the inversion of the elements 
is very likely due to Celtic influence. Yet they are not quite ana- 
logous to inversion-compounds in Cumberland ete. 

An exact parallel to these formations is offered by the type 
of word-order discussed by Magnus Onsen in Sproget i de Manske 
runeindskrifter, if the view taken by this scholar is correct. In 
these inscriptions occur the examples truian sunrtufkals and ufaak 
sun krinais (i. e. Druian sunrDufgals, Ufag sun Krinans*). Magnus 
Oxsen thinks e. g. sunrtufkals is analogous in meaning to liutu/b- 
sunr in oulaibr liutulbsunr (i. e. Oleifr Liotulfssunr) in one Manx 
inscription, and considers the word-order to be due to influence 
from Goidelic, where mac ’son’ is regularly placed before the 
father’s name in the genitive. This is a very plausible explanation. 


' According to Magnus Olsen Krinains; cf. p. 54. 
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It is conceivable that the types Gjopoba and Sunr Dufygals 
represent an earlier stage of the development which led to the 
inversion-compounds proper. But this is not a necessary conclusion. 
It is equally possible that Gjopoba etc. and Briggethorfin etc. are 
due to parallel development. 


4. Aeccentuation of inversion-compounds. 


Celtic combinations of the type Dén Patric normally have 
the chief stress on the second element. For this reason numerous 
Celtic names have the first syllable unstressed; cf. e. g. W. Car-. 
marthen, Ir. Kilddére, Scotch Kilmarnock. The same accentuation 
is to be expected to have been originally used in inversion-com- 
pounds. It is also well evidenced to this day. 

Scotch names in Kirk-, as Kirkcudbright, -patrick, have 
the chief stress on the second syllable. 

On some Cumberland and Westmorland names important 
information is given by J. G. Goopcuizp, Traditional Names of 
Places in Edenside, CWOS. VI. 50 ff., where a great many names 
are given in phonetic transcription’. Cumb. and Wml. names 
generally have the first syllable stressed. Exceptions are: 

1) Inversion-compounds: Giledmbon p. 65, Moor Divock, 
Scarromanwick p. 70, Kirkéswald p. 75, Here belong Beck- 
féllican p. 65, not dealt with in the material because it is 
doubtful if the place is in Cumb. or Wml., and |Seteneban‘ien | 
p. 65, presumably identical with Setmabanning (Cumb.). 

2) Brythonic “names (see Ch. V): Carhulland, Glenrid- 
ding, and perhaps Dunmallet p. 65, Cumdivock p. 70, Glen- 
coin p. 71, Cumréw p. 73, Blencarn p. 74. 

3) Some isolated cases: Lambecking (perhaps Lambeck 
King) p. 68, Mungrisdale |Mengraaiz'd’l| (also Grisedale; accord- 
ing to Corninawoop ? Grisedale with Mungo or monk prefixed) 
p. 75, Willybower Nook p. 74. The etymology of Torpénhow 
p. 62 is obscure. If the first el. is the pers. n. Thorfin, we 
may compare Knowsley (Lanc.): Chenulveslei DB. 


1 GoopcHILD’s material is reprinted by Exuis in Early Engl. Pron. 
V. 602 ff. Ellis does not always mark the place of the chief stress. It is 
here marked by an accent over the vowel of the stressed syllable. 

® Cf. SEDGEFIELD 8. Vv. 
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In Gileambon etc. the Celtic accent is obviously preserved. 
It is interesting to find so many examples with this stress. Inver- 
sion-compounds with the first syllable stressed, Sébergham p. 65 
and Ddlemain p. 72, have probably had their accent shifted. 
Unfortunately Mr. Goodchild only deals with the names of the 
Eden valley. I have found no information on the pronunciation 
of most names belonging to other districts. 

The loss of the initial vowel of Aspatria, pron. Spatry 
according to Jounston, proves that this name must have had 
the first syllable unstressed. As regards other names the fact 
that the vewel of the second element (or its first syllable) rarely 
exhibits changes due to weak stress indicates that this syllable 
had strong stress. If the vowel of the first element is likewise 
mostly unchanged, this is due to pronunciation with medium stress. 


5. The origin of the inverted type (2.). 


We can now make the attempt to account more in detail 
for the origin of inversion-compounds. 

The majority of inversion-compounds have a personal name 
as second element. In Goidelic place-names the second element 
is extremely often a personal name. Names of the type Dal Cuis, 
Din Patric the Scandinavians would from the first have ample 
opportunity of making acquaintance with. The second element 
they would soon become familiar with as a personal name, and 
they would soon learn the meaning of some of the most common 
topographical terms used in place-names, such as baile ‘village’, 
din ’a fort’, tech ’a house’, rath ’a palace’, ete. A great many 
Goidelic place-names would in this way at an early date come 
to be understood. Already at this stage imitation of the Goidelic 
type was possible. The first step may have been for the Scandi- 
navians to translate the first element of Goidelic names. As a 
matter of fact several inversion-compounds are obvious adaptations 
of Goidelic formations, as Holm Patric in Ireland and Man, Ir. 
names in Stath- for Tach-, Manx and other names in Kirk. A 
parallel to adaptation of this kind is offered by anglicized Irish 
names. Joycs I. 67 tells us that »in anglicising Irish names, it is 
very usual to convert each part of a compound wholly or partly 
into an English word, leaving the whole at the same time in the 
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original Irish order; as, for instance, Batterjohn, Castledonovan, 
Downpatrick, Port Stewart, &e.». 

From adaptation of Goidelic uames the step was not far to 
independent formation of inversion-compounds. But I think we 
have also to reckon with Goidelic influence of a special kind. 
Places owned by Scandinavians would frequently by Celtic neigh- 
bours be given names made up of a Celtic common noun and a 
Scand. personal name. Stathgunnild (Irel.) may first have been 
called Tachgunnild by Celts; in fact, this is the earliest form found. 
Stathgunnild may be an adaptation of the Celtic form. Names of 
this kind would be particularly apt to be translated, and in this 
way inversion-compounds consisting of two Scand. elements would 
arise. Another circumstance would lead to the same result and 
may have been still more important. Scand. words meaning 
village’, “house’ and the like would be picked up by Goidels 
and used by them in forming compounds with Celtic or Scand. 
words as second components. A classical example is Icolmkill, 
whose first element is OWSc. ey ‘island’. Names such as Stath- 
lorgan, Stathmocholmok may have been formed by Scandinavians 
in imitation of earlier forms in Teach-; but they may equally well 
be attributed to Celts. The two circumstances last discussed probably 
played an important part in the rise and spread of the inverted 
type as a regular mode of word-formation in the Scand. language 
in the colonies in the West. 

The vast majority of inversion-compounds in N.W. England 
are obviously independent formations. The only exceptions are 
the names in Kirk, which may eveu partly have been brought 
over from Ireland or the Isle of Man. It is a remarkable fact 
that three Cumb. names in Kirk- (-andrews, -bride, and -santon) 
are also found in Man. 

Besides compounds with a personal name as second element, 
there are in N. W. England some containing a place-name as 
second part. The only certain example of this type found else- 
where is Kirklebride in Scotland. This type may have developed 
through direct influence from Goidelic, where place-names often 
appear as the second element of names. Or it may be due to 
Scand. development. Extension of inversion from compounds with 
personal names to those with place-names as second element is 
plausible. A further extension can not be proved to have taken place. 
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6. On the time to which inversion-compounds belong. 


Most of the inversion-compounds doubtless belong to the 
earliest Scand. names in N. W. England. It is noteworthy that 
Bek Troyte, Poll Wadoen are found only in an 11. cent. text 
and are later replaced by TZrwttebeck, Wathenpol etc. Many con- 
tain personal names not preserved in the earliest records, as G/- 
kamban, Polgaver, Becmelbrid. On the whole the personal names 
found in these names bear an archaic stamp. But the mode of 
word-formation must have continued in use for some time even 
after the Norman Conquest, as is shown by compounds containing 
Romance names, e. g. Croftmorris, Gilmorvill, Holm Werri. 
We may conclude from this fact that a Scand. language was 
spoken in N. W. England for some time after the Conquest’. 
On the other hand compounds of an obviously late type are rare, 
and we must conclude that about 1100 the inverted type was 
going out of use as a living mode of formation. 


7. Why are some compound names formed with 
inversion, some with normal order between 
the elements? 


Even in districts where inversion-compounds are frequent 
(see further Ch. IV) Scand. compound names with the elements 
in the normal Germanic order occur. ‘This circumstance is not 
sufficiently accounted for by the suggestion that the population 
of the districts may have been of a mixed character, part of the 
settlers having come from Ireland etc., some direct from Seandi- 
vavia or the old Scand. colonies, as Shetland or Orkney. Many 
of the normal-order compounds contain at least one Goidelic 
element. Illustrative cases are Gillecroft, Gillemihelecroft close to 
Croftbathoc (8S. Cumb.); Sizergh, Ninezergh close to Cross- 
crake, Brigsteer (Wml.); Oddisherhe, Gilanrehou, Melkanerhou 
close to Scartherwlmer, Starhourauen (Lanc.); see Ch. If and III. 
Several circumstances have to be taken into consideration. 


’ The Scand. runic. inscription on the Pennington tympanum proves 
that a Scand. language must have been spoken in the district of Pennington 
(N. Lane.) as late as c. 1150. Cf. on the inscription CWNS. III. 373 ff., 
especially the note by Mr. CoLtinawoop p. 377 ff. 
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It was pointed out p. 48 that inversion-compounds have 
practically always a proper name as second element. We must 
conclude that when names were formed with an adjective or a 
common noun as defining element this was normally placed first. 
This disposes of numerous names, such as Birker, Mosser, 
Winder (see Ch. Ill), Blea Tarn, Sandwith, Winscales, etc. 

It is a reasonable supposition that certain well-established 
Scand. types resisted Celtic influence. The most important ele- 
ments used in Scand. names as second components would con- 
tinue to be placed last, even when combined with personal names. 
Such are e. g. -byr, -ttéin, -haugr, -skégr, which are never, and 
-dalr, -pveit, which are rarely, found in inversion-compounds. This 
also helps to explain why comparatively few inversion-compounds 
are found to denote villages or: other more important places. 
Names of such places were generally formed with the elements 
-by, -ton, etc. 

Some names formed of Scand. elements may be comparatively 
late and partly even coined by English-speaking people, who had 
adopted these elements. The tendency to form inversion-compounds 
would grow weaker as the Scandinavians were severed from con- 
nection with their kinsmen in Ireland etc. and nae influence 
became more dominant. 

In the case of three names (Bek Tiroyte, Poll Wadoen, cl. 
p. 64; Becblincarn p. 18) it can be proved that normal Germanic 
order has displaced inversion. Similar refashioning has no doubt 
taken place in other names. 

These considerations account for the vast majority of normal- 
order compounds in districts where inversion-compounds have 
been evidenced. There is really only one circumstance that remains 
difficult to account for, viz. the fact that the element ergh, a Goidelic 
word common as the second member of compounds (ef. Ch. IIL. A), 
has not been found in inversion-compounds. I can find no quite 
satisfactory solution of this difficulty. On some names in -ergh 
cf. however Ch. IV. 


CHAPTER II. 
Goidelic personal names in N.W. England. 


Goidelic personal names have been frequently found in 
inversion-compounds, and in Ch. I. some other instances of Goi- 
delic names have been pointed out by way of illustration. In 
this chapter Goidelic names in other use than as second elements 
of inversion-compounds will be dealt with. 

Evidence of this kind should be used with some caution- 
Personal names are frequently borrowed by one people from an- 
other, even if no particularly intimate relations obtain between 
these. No certain conclusions can be drawn from isolated in- 
stances of such names as e.g. Patrick, the name of a popular 
saint, or Duncan, the name of Scottish kings. Such names we 
may expect to find in any English county. 

In the Introduction p. 4 f. I have given it as my opinion 
that there is no reason to believe in any considerable Gaelic in- 
fluence on the placenames of old Cumbria as a result of the 
political relations with Scotland in the tenth and following cen- 
turies. But these relations may well have caused the adoption 
of some Gaelic personal names. 

Witnesses to charters or persons mentioned in them need 
not always be natives of the districts to which the charters refer. 
Gilmichel son of Dunadag, for instance, who witnessed a Cumb. 
charter of 1136—53 (RStB. 71), was no doubt a Scotsman; the 
charter was issued during the Scottish occupation in the time of 
Stephen. Melbeth, physician to Waldeve son of Gospatric (RStB. 
493), was very likely an Irishman or a Scotsman. 

Of chief value as evidence are names found in place-names, 
especially such as are evidenced in early sources. A number of 
other examples will, however, also be adduced. 
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1. Cumberland. 


In this place must first be mentioned the often quoted 
example Thorfynn Mac Thore in Gospatric’s charter (11. cent.) 
the name of a landholder in Allerdale, NW. Cumb. Both Haus 
are Scandinavian, and no doubt their bearers were Scandinavians. 
On Goidelic mac ’son’ before the father’s name see pp. 57, 60. This 
is the only certain example of Goidelie mac found in Cumber. 
land; for a possible case see p. 107. The isolated example proves, 
however, that this construction was commonly used in the district 
in the eleventh century. 

?Benyn. [Gill fil.] Beny RStB. 207 (1161—84). Gill being 
a Goidelic name, it is probable that of the father is also one. 
It may be Olr. Benén < Benignus, of which Cottinewoop, CWOS. 
XV. 296, gives the form Benin. 

Buet(h), Boet is the first el. of Bowetby in Gilsland (N. Cumb.) 
Ing. 1485, Buethby Lanercost Reg. (Se. under Bewcastle) and 
Buetholme ib. Lanercost Reg. (Se. /.c.). Perhaps these places were 
named after Bueth father of Gill, who gave name to Gilsland. 
On this and another Buweth, perhaps grandson of the former, see 
Cotitincwoop CWNS. II. 243. The spelling of the name varies. 
I find Buet, as [Wald. s. of] Buet, witness to a grant of land 
in W. Cumb., Guisb. Ch. II. 318 (early 12. cent.), [Robert fil.] 
Buet (var. Buetti) PR. 1177; Boet, as [Gilltus fil.] Boet Ch. 1158 
in VHC. I. 306, Boet Barn PR. 1183; Bueth Dugdale VI. 236. 
Cf. also Cortinawoopn J. c. and VHC. I. 152. Coxtinewoop derives 
the name from Gael. Buidh, now Boyd, literally ’yellow-haired’ 
(OIr. buide). I am not sure the early forms permit this ety- 
mology. Possibly the name may be referred to OIr. Biite, name 
of a bishop (Fél. etc.), or the name Boete g. sg. mentioned in the 
Ulster Annals for 1033, in other records Bode or Bodhe (Sxrne, 
Celt. Scotland 1. 399, 406). Anyhow the name is probably 
Goidelic. 

Corc. Corby (a village SE. of Carlisle: Chorkeby WR. 
ce. 1120 (Se.), Corchebi PR. 1167 ete.) probably has a personal 
name as first el.; this may be identified with the common Ir. 
name Core (e.g. Fél., Cogadh G.). Cozurvewoop, Scand. Britain 
214, derives the first el. from OWSe. korki oats’, an Ir. loanword; 
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but I know of no other examples of -by combined with words 
of a similar meaning. 

Cormac. Coremac Gille becoc witnessed the foundation ch. 
of St. Bees, RStB. 28 (c. 1125). From OlIr. Cormac. Cf. Icel. 
Kormakr. Gille becoc means ’servant of St. Bee’. 

Duvan. Dovenby?! (NW. of Cockermouth, W. Cumb.): 
Dunaneby (for Duuane-) CFF. 1230 (Cal. Se. I. 202), Dovandi, 
Dovanle)by Inq. 1285, Dovanby Cal. Se. 1296, Duwvaneby CIR. 
1286 (Se.), Douanby Inq. 1308, Donanby (for Dowan-) OR. 1331. 
From Olr. Dubaén (e. g. Thes. IL), a diminutive of dub *black’. 
The name is found also in Lane. It is identical with OWSc. 
Dufan in the Landnama; also the first el. of Dufansdalr in Ice- 
land (Lryp). 

Gill. Gillecroft (Whicham, S. Cumb.) RStB. 535 (ec. 1200). 
Gilsland (N. Cumb.): Gillesland Inq. 1285. Cf. on Gill s. of 
Bueth, after whom the place may have been named, under 
Bueth. See also Benyn supra. Gillo forestarius PR. 1158. The 
name is identical with OWSc. Gilli, on which see. Linp and 
Buacr, Vesterl. Indfl. 354. Gilli garl of the Hebrides (early 11. 
cent.), Gilli logsogumadr of the Faroe Islands (c. 1000), Gelli enn 
gerzki in the Landnama may be mentioned. The name is Goidelic; 
it may be Olr. gilla ’a servant’ or a pet form of the numerous 
Ir. names in Gilla-*, as Gillacrist etc. King Harald gilli, who 
was born and brought up in Ireland, is said to have originally 
been called Gillikristr. Buaen, Vikingerne Il. 279, says this 
abbreviated form was not used by Irishmen as a proper name, 
but that it originated among the Vikings in the West. 

Gilandreas etc. Gilmor son of Gilander built a chapel at 
Triermain (N.Cumb.) c. 1150 (VHC. II. 17). Gilandree (Ghilandre) 


* SEDGEFIELD identifies Dovenby etymologically with Dolphenby 
(KE. Cumb.) and gives the forms of both promiscuously under Dovenby. The 
first el. of Dolphenby is the pers. name Dolfin. In practically all the quo-- 
tations I can verify Dolphenby is written with 7, Dovenby without it. Certain 
forms of Dolphenby are: Dolfanbi Inq. 1285, Dolphanby CFF. 1851, 1374, 
de Dolfineby ib. 1278, de Dolfinby ib. 1292, de Dolphinby CWNS. X. 8 (1285), 
Dolfenby ib. XI. 303 (1444). The isolated Dofanby CFF. 14386 may be mis- 
written or influenced by Dovenby. 

* The Goidelic names in gilla ’a servant’, as well as those in the 
synonymous mael, mostly have as second el. the name of a saint or the 
word Crist or the like, the names meaning ‘servant of Christ’ etc. 
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clericus of Whicham (S. Cumb.) is mentioned RStB. 109 (c. 1175); 
Gilleandreas presbyter ib. 115 is probably the same person. Cf. 
Gilandras PR, 1211, 1213.  Ghilander is found in DB. (Yks.). 
The name means ’servant of St. Andrew’, and appears in Gaelic 
as Gilleanndrais, earlier Gille-ainnrias 1467 (MacBa1n). 

Gilchrist. Gillecrist PR. 1202. Olr. Gillacrist. 

Gilmartin. Gilmartyne ridding (Crofton, N.W. Cumb.) CWOS. 
XV. 294 (c. 1200). Cf. Gael. Gillamartain 1467 (MacBain 408). 

Gilmichael. Gillemihelecroft (Whicham, 8. Cumb.) RStB. 535, 
(c. 1200). Cf. Gilla Michael priest ib. 84 (c. 1150), Willelm s. of 
Gillemthall ib. 196 (12. cent.). Cf. OGael. Gillemicel (MacBain 398). 

Gilmor. Gilmoreboug (Stainburn, W.Cumb.) RStB. 335 (13. 
cent.); -boug probably for -bong, i. e. -bonk, -bank. Gilmor ce. 1150, 
see Gilandreas. This is early Ir. Gillamaire, -muire ‘servant 
of Mary’. 

Glassan. Glassonby (E.Cumb.) : Glassanebi PR. 1176, 
Glassanesby ib. 1229 (Se.). Henry I. (1100—35) gave to Hildred 
the land which was Glassam’s son of Brictric (Cal.Se. I. 80), i. e. 
Glassonby; no doubt the place was named after this person. 
Glassam is a mistake for Glassan. The same name is found in 
Glassauneset (near Bolton, NW. Cumb.) CWNS. V. 44 (1217). Glassan 
is a diminutive of Olr. Glas (e. g. Thes. IL), originally the adj. 
glas ’grey’. Also Glassan is found in Ireland; see Joycn I. 232. 

Melmor. Melmerby (NE. of Penrith, E. Cumb.): Melmorby 
Cal.Sc. 1278, CFF. 1324. Melmor (a landholder in Allerdale) Gosp. 
Ch. (11. cent.). Olr. Mael Maire, -muire ’servant of Mary’. 

Murdoch. See Setmurthy p. 34. 

Patrick. Patrikkeldsik (Calder, SW.Cumb.) Dugdale VI. 558 
(1318). Patriklees (Bampton, W. of Carlisle) CWNS. I. 145 (1452). 
The name Patrick is frequent in Cumberland. From Oly. Patrice. 
Cf. Patreksfjordr in Iceland (Bueer, Vester]. Indfl. 361). 

Trotan. See Gilthroton p. 39. 

Troyte. See examples under Bek Troyte p. 18. 


2. Westmorland. 
Banan. Bannisdale (Strickland Ketel): Bunandisdal Inq. 
1282, Banandesdale Ing. 1309. From Ir. Banan (Joyce L 171, 
III. 70). 
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Colman. [Robert s. of] Coleman PR. 1176. Olr. Colman. 

Gilmichael. Gillemichel de Crossebi PR. 1176. [Helyas s. 
of] Gille Michel’ PR. 1177. Cf. Cumb. ? 

Melkan. Melkinthorpe (N.Wml.) : Melkamestorp CFF. 
1195 (P.R.Soc.), Meleanthorpp Ing. 1309. Cf. Melkan, Lanc. The 
name is identified by Cotnrnawoop, Scand. Britain 212, with Ir. 
Maelchon. 

Murdoch. See under Setmurthy p. 34. 

Patrick. Patterdale (near Ullswater, NWml.): Patricdale 
Ing. 1246, Paterickedale CWNS. X. 431 (c. 1189). 


3. Laneashire. 


Bekan. Becanesfurlong (Lea, Am.) VHL. VII. 130 (1296). 
Bechanesgile (the old name of the site of Furness Abbey, N. Lanc.) 
FC. Il. 224 (1190—1220), Bekansguyll ib. 1. 8, Bekanesgill ib. 21. 
Becconsall (Leyl.): Bekaneshou LFF. 1208 etc., Bekanesho LAR. 
1246. The name is identical with Bekan in the Landnama, also 
the first el. of Bekansstadir in Iceland (Finnur Jonsson 429). It 
is Olr. Bec(c)én, literally *the little one’; cf. e. g. Srones, Rev. 
Glia 86: 

Belan. Belanespot (Garstang, Am.) CC. 280 (1220—1246). 
On -pot see p. 78. This is Ir. Beol(/)an; cf. Sroxns, Rey. C. III. 
186, and Buaer, Vesterl. Indfl. 381. Biolan Vilballdz s. »af Ir- 
landi» was one of the earliest colonists of Iceland (Linn). 

Corc. Corchola, -hole FC. Il. 233 (1210—20), grangia de 
Corchole ib. 242 (1206—35); in Stalmine, Am. On Core see p. 67. 
But in this name OWSe. korki ‘oats’ from Ir. coirce (cf. Bueer, 
Vesterl. Indfl. 256) is also possible. 

Dunan. Dounanesbrec (Newton, Am.) CC. 202 (1212—42). 
Donnaneshurst (Claughton, Am.) ib. 255 (1250—68). Dunandespul, 
Dunandes Pul (Rawcliffe, Am.) ib. 180 (1250—68). Dunan is Ir. 
Donnan or Dunan (e. g. Chron. Scot.). 

Duncan. Dunkenhalgh (BL): de Dunkaneshalghe LAR. 
1285. This well-known name, which appears as Dunecan AS. Chr. 
1093, is Olr. Donnehud, Gael. Donnehadh. 

Duvan. Duuan (Cartmel, N.Lanc.) DB.; ef. p. 68. 

Gill. Gillisholme (Garstang, Am.) CC. 278. Cf. p. 68. 
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Gilander. Gilanrehou (Ainsdale, W. De.) CC. 579 (1190— 
1213). Cf. p. 68. 

Gilmichael. Gilmyghelcroft (Pennington, N.Lanc.) FC. I. 496 
(1332). Cf. Ghilemachel (Ashton near Lancaster) DB., [Robert s. 
of] Gilmichael (Whittington) CC. 942 (1194—1219). See p. 69. 

Kenan. Kenandesaker (Kirkland, Am.) VHL. VII. 313 (1298). 
Probably Ir. Cennan (p. 41) or Cianan (e. g. Chron. Scot.). 

Kenneth. Kennetshead (Halsall, W.De.) VHL. III. 217 (1442). 
Second el. perhaps seat (p. 32). First el. perhaps OGael. Cinatha, 
Ir. Cinaedh (MacBary); cf. Cynoth, Cynoht Sim. Durh., OWSe. 
Kinadr (Linp). 

Kilan. Killinsough (Fulwood, Am.):  Kelangeshalgh, 
Kelandeshagh Ling. 1324 ff., Kylaneshalgh Mamee. 1362, Killanshagh 
VHL. VII. 137. The name is_ probably identical with OWSce. 
Kylan in the Landnama. This Kylan was from the Hebrides 
and had a brother named Kalman (< Ir. Colman). The source 
is Ir. Cu(ijlen; see Munca, Chron. Man. IV, and Marsrranper 72. 

Melan. Mellershaw (Oxcliffe, N.Lanc.) : Melanshow V HL. 
VUI. 71. Perhaps Olr. Mdelan; cf. MacBaiw s. v. Macmillan. 

Melkan. WMelkaner-, Melkenerhou CC. S577 (1190—1213), 
Maleanrehou ib. 569 (1190—1216), Melcanerhow ib. 580 (1190-— 
1213). In Ainsdale, W.De. First el. Ir. Maelchon (cf. p. 70) with 
the OWSc. gen. ending -ar. The interchange of e and a in the 
first syllable is probably due to different adaptation of Olr. de. 

Nel. Nelescroft (Dalton, W.De.) CC. 624 (1230—45). Probably 
Oly. Niall, a name frequent in Iceland and Norway. 


As will have been seen, Goidelic personal names are fairly 
common in Cumberland and Lancashire. They testify to strong 
Goidelic influence, and so corroborate the conclusions arrived at 
in the preceding chapter. It is an important fact that Goidelic 
names are almost as common in Lancashire as in Cumberland; 
this warrants the conclusion that the majority of these names 
were introduced by Scandinavians, and are not due to Gaelic in- 
fluence, for in Lancashire Gaelic influence is hardly to be reckoned 
with. It is interesting to find that many of these names are 
known to have been borne by people in Norway and its colonies 
Iceland and the Faroe Islands. Such are, of names dealt with 
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in this chapter, Bekan, Belan, Colman, Cormac, Duvan, Gill, Kylan, 
Nel, Patrick. Cf. also Kamban p. 24 and Melbride p. 36. 

In placenames these names are in the majority of examples 
combined with Scand. words. . 

In Cumberland we find the following Scand. second com- 
ponents: -bank in Gilmorebouy, -by in Bowetby, Cor-, Doven-, 
Glasson-, Melmerby, -holm in Buetholme, -keld in Patrikkeld- 
(stk), -set in Glassauneset. English are -croft in Gille-, Gillemihele- 
croft, -lee in Patriklees, -ridding in Gilmartyne ridding. Scand. or 
Engl. is -land in Gilsland. 

Westmorland. The second el. is Scandinavian in Teiicie- 
thorpe; more likely Scand. than Engl. in Bannis-, Patterdale. 

Lancashire. Scand. are -breck (OWSe. brekka) in Dounanes- 
brec, -gill in Bekanesgill, -holme in Grillisholme, -hou (OWSc. haugr) 
in Becconsall, Gilanrehou, Melkanerhou, Mellershaw, prob- 
ably -pot in Belanespot. English are -croft in Gilmyghelcroft, 
Nelescroft, -furlong in Becanesfurlong, -halgh in Killinsough, 
Dunkenhalgh, -hurst in Donnaneshurst, -pul in Dunandespul. 
Doubtful are -aker in Kenandesaker, -hol in Corchole, and the 
second el. of Kennetshead. 

Very likely some of these compounds are of comparatively 
late date. 


CHAPTER III. 


Goidelic elements other than personal names. 


In Chapter I. I have already pointed out some few Goidelic 
common nouns occurring in inversion-compounds; ef. e. g. Cnochu- 
bert, Croscrin p. 21. The results of the two preceding chapters 
make us expect to find other Goidelic elements in the place- 
names of N.W. England. 

The possibility must not be lost sight of, however, that 
Goidelic words may have found their way into the districts in 
question at other ways than through the medium of Scandina- _ 
vians. Loanwords adopted direct from Gaelic are found fairly 
early in N. England. Here may be mentioned bog, evidenced 
in NED. from 1505, but found in the pl. n. Gilbridbogg (Nhb.) 
Ing. 1329 (from Gael. bog and the Gaelic pers. name Gillebride); 
and crag (1300 etc. NED), frequent in place-names, as Blakray 
(Cumb.) FC. I. 564 (1242), Buckecragy’ (N.Wml.) CWNS. X. 445 
(1266). The forms of these words point to comparatively late 
adoption. 

It is possible that some of the names or elements discussed 
in section B are due to comparatively late Gaelic influence or 
were introduced as a result of the close relations between Scot- 
land and Cumberland discussed in the Introduction (p. 3 f.). 
But I can find nothing as regards any of these names which 
distinctly indicates that their introduction is to be explained in 
one of these ways. 

Names containing the word cross I prefer not to use as 
evidence. Ir. cros (< Lat. crux) was adopted early by all Scand. 
languages; names in kross need not be attributed to Scandinavians 
strongly influenced by Goidelic. Moreover the word was at an 
early date introduced into English, whether direct from Irish or 
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through the medium of Scandinavian. Incidentally it may be 
added that in Cumb., Wml. and Lanc. names cross is nearly 
always combined with certain or probable Scand. elements, and 
that in Lance. such names are found practically only in districts 
where the Scand. element is strong. In Cumberland we find: 
Crosby (several), Crossdale, Crosthwaite; in Westmorland: 
Crosby Garrett, Crosby Ravensworth, Crossthwaite; 
in Lancashire: Crosby, Crossens (< Crosnes), Croston, Nor- 
cross in W. Lanc., near the sea; Crossfield (Eccles, Salf., 
SE. Lanc.) seems to be a late word. 


A. Names containing ergh (argh) ’a shieling’. 


This common element is best dealt with in a separate sec- 
tion. Names in ergh are numerous also in Yorkshire. The question 
may be raised whether ergh was not in common use in Scandi- 
navian England generally; in that case its value as evidence 
would be problematic. It is necessary to examine all the material 
that can be found outside the North-Western counties. . 

This element ergh was identified by Dr. Conrey Marcu 
(Trans. Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society 1890) with 
OWSce. erg ’a shieling’, which is derived by Vierusson from Gael. 
airidh; see Cotnincwoop CWOS. XV. 301 (1899). The same 
etymology is given by Mr. C. J. Barrerssy in his valuable appen- 
dix to Moorman’s West Riding Place-names, p. 216 ff., where a 
good deal of material, especially from Yorkshire, is collected. 
Further material is added e. g. by Goopatun (p. 29 f.), Linp- 
Kvist (p. XLVIIL[), who is wrong in assuming that ergh is a 
deposit of the ancient Celtic population in the North of England, 
SEDGEFIELD, SepHton, Wyip (who, however, derives -ergh in 
Lane. names from OE. hearg). 

The Celtic source is a distinctly Goidelic word; it would 
doubtless have a different form in Brythonic languages. Its 
etymology and original meaning are not settled. It appears in 
MIr. as airge ’a herd of cattle, dairy’ (MacBarn s.v. airidh), in 
Mod. Ir. as airghe ’a place for summer grazing in the mountains’ 
(see Winpiscu, Ir. T. I, glossary), in Gaelic as airidh ’a shealing; 
hill pasture, or summer residence for herdsmen and cattle; a 
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level green among the hills’ (Barrerssy, 1. cit.), in Manx as 
aeree, eary ‘a moor’ (Moore 133). 

In Engl. placenames ergh is usually identical in meaning 
with Norw. sétr, E. shieling. It must have meant not only ’a 
hill pasture’, but also ’a hut erected on or near such a pasture’. 
The latter meaning is evidenced in the Scandinavian district of 
Caithness, viz. in Orkneyinga Saga, cap. 103 (>... til audnaselia 
nockurra, peirra er heita Asgrimsergin»), where erg is identified 
with OWSe. sel ’a hut on a hill pasture’. In the other passage 
in the same text where the word occurs (preserved only in a 16. 
cent. Danish translation), erg is stated to be equivalent to Scand. 
setter (»erg, det kalle vi setter», cap. 103). This passage shows 
that erg was not known in Iceland and Norway; the two examples 
adduced are the only ones found. 

Names in ergh mostly denote places situated among hills 
or on hillsides; in these the meaning “hill pasture’ or ’hut near 
such a pasture’ is obvious. But some of the places in question 
are situated in flat country. Here we must assume a meaning 
‘summer pasture’ or ’pasture-land’ or even hut’ generally. 

The form of the element varies from the earliest time be- 
tween ergh and argh. The Goidelic vowel was adopted as a and 
as e. The vowel was in reality no doubt a; the 7 marks the 
palatal quality of the following consonant. 


1. Cumberland. 


Berrier: Berghgerge PR. 1166, Berherge ib. 1167, Bergher 
CFF. 1241. A parish in the fell district N. of Ullswater; named 
after Berrier Hill. — First el. OWSc. berg or OE. beorh mountain’. 

Birker: Bircherhebec RStB. 541 (c. 1200), Birker, -beck ib. 
570 (1292). A parish NE. of Ravenglass, SW. Cumb. — First 
el. OWSce. birki ‘clump of birch-trees. 

Cleator: Cleterhe 1201—30 (Se.), -ergh RStB. 202 (c. 1200) 
etc., de Cleeterch ib. 155 (13. cent.). Cf. Se. and Linpxvisr 11. 
A parish E. of St. Bees Head, W. Cumb., near Cleator Moor. — 
I think SepeeErreip is right in rejecting Liypxvisr’s suggestion 
that this was originally OWSce. klettar, pl. of klettr ’a rock, cliff’. 
First el. probably this élettr. 
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Crocherh (scalingas in ©.) Dugdale IV. 227. A lost place 
in Bootle, SW. Cumb. — First el. probably OWSc. Krokr pers. 
n. (Bs6rxman I. 89). 

Helewynherge RStB. 330 (c. 1250). In Gosforth, SW. Cumb. 
First el. perhaps the pers. n. Elwin < OK. Avdelwine (Zacurts- 
son, Anglo-Norman Influence 110). 

Inweregh RStB. 487 (late 15. cent.). Near Distington, W. 
Cumb. — First el. the pers. n. Inwer (< Scand.; cf. BsorKMaAN 
I. 72, II. 50). Possibly -egh is miswritten for -ergh; but more 
likely » was lost through dissimilation. Cf. Skelsmergh, 
Dirrnl anfra: 

Langley Park: Langliferga Dugdale VI. 556, de Langelyve 
Erghe FC. Il 552 (1240—56), Langlivere, -lifergh CFF. 1314. A 
place near the mouth of the’ Esk, SW. Cumb. — First el. OWSec. 
Langlif, a woman’s name, as correctly suggested by CoLLinewoop, 
CWNS. II. 89. 

Mosser: Moserg API. 1203, Mosergh Ing. 1321. A parish 
S. of Cockermouth, W. Cumb.; in a hilly district. First el: OWSc. 
most or OE. mos ’marsh, moor’. 

Salter: Salterghe RStB. 384 (1145—79), -erga, -argha ib. 65 
ff. (a. 1201). Salter and Eskett form a parish SE. of Whitehaven. 
— First el. no doubt OWSe. salt sb. or saltr adj. salt’. Prob- 
ably named after some salt hole in a marsh. For similar names 
in Norway, cf. Ryeu, Indl. 73. 

Steveney or Stepheney: Stowenergam RStB. 549 (orig. ch, 12. 
cent.), Stavererg Cal.Se. 1231, Stavenerge Dugdale V. 340. A 
small place on a hillside E. of St. Bridget’s Beckermet, SW. 
Cumb. — Probably identical with Stewnor, Lane. The present 
form seems due to association with the pers. n. Stephen. 

Winder: Wynderge RStB. 373 (1200—13), Wyndergh ib. 376 
(1271), 374 (1278), AD. VI. 212 (1378). A hamlet E. of White- 
haven. In a hilly district. 

The same name is found once in Wml. and twice in Lance. 
The first el. must be some word particularly liable to be combined 
with ergh. This must be OWSe. vindr (or OE. wind) ’wind’. 
Windergh means ’a hut for shelter against the wind’. I take it 
that Winscale and Winscales (Cumb.), differently explained by 
Lrypxvist 195, have the same meaning. Cf. Windecotghile (Wral.) 
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CWNS. XI. 316. The meaning ‘windy ergh’ is also possible, 
though less probable. 


3. Westmorland. 


Docker: Docherga, Docarhe Inq. 1294 (Se.). A parish NE. 
of Kendal, near Docker Fell. There is also a Docker Nook on 
the R. Long Sleddale N. of Kendal. It does not seem there can 
be any direct connection between this and Docker. 

The same name is found in Lanc. The first el. is no doubt 
identical with that of Dockray (Matterdale, Cumb.) and_ of 
Docketerne (Borrowdale, Cumb.) FC. Il. 570. The rare OE. pers. 
n. Docca (suggested by Smpenrintp) or the OSw., ODan. Dokke, 
Dukki (Nreusen and SOA. XIII. 26) are hardly to be thought of. 
Nor do I think the first el. can be ME. dokke’a plant’ (suggested 
by Linpxvist 200 for Dockray); it would be too remarkable to 
find dokke combined twice with ergh and twice with Scand. words 
{wrd, tern). I believe the first el. is OWSc. dokk ’a hollow, 
a valley’; for o<o, cf. p. 40.. This etymology seems to suit 
the topography of the places. Goopa.t, p. 30, suggests this ety- 
mology, apparently without having noticed the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the vowel o. 

Mansergh: Manzserge DB., Manesarghe CC. 1024 (1220—46), 
Manesergh Ling. 1303. A parish N. of Kirkby Lonsdale, S. Wm. 
— First el. OE. Mann pers. n. (thus Sepe@rrrerp) or, more likely, 
a Scand. name. Bsor«man I. 95 has Manni, Manna. In ODan. 
there is a name Man (Nixtsewn). The corresponding OWSc. name 
seems to occur in Norw. place-names (Ryeu, Personnavne 181). 

Mozergh: Moserga FF. 1196 (P.R.Soc.), de Mosergha AD. IV. 
A place on the fell side NE. of Kendal. See Mosser Cumb. 

Ninezergh: de Nissandesergh Ling. 1254, de Niandeserghe 
AR. 1256 (Se.), de Nyandes{argh| LIng. 1303, de Niandsergh Inq. 
1338 (CWNS. X. 483), FA. 1402. In Levens near the mouth 
of R. Kent, 25 ft. above sea-level. — First el. a pers. n., but not 
Ninian, as suggested by Conitinewoop, Scand. Britain 212. There 
are several Scand., especially W. Scand., names in -ande, originally 
pres. participles used as nick-names, as St/yandi (Stigandr) from 
stiga ‘to stalk’, Stgandi from siga ’to suck’, Liitandi from lita 
’to stoop’. Some are preserved as first members of Norw. place- 
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names; Ksar, NG. VIL. 160, mentions Htandi, Hlaupandi, pegjandi. 
I suggest that Ninezergh has as first el. a name *Hnigandi from 
hniga ’to bow; to curtsey’ etc. Names in -andi form the genitive 
in -ands. — The earliest form (Nissandes-) must be corrupt. 

Potter: de Pottergh Ling. 1301, Ing. 13838 (CWNS. X. 483), 
de Potergha AD. IV. Potter Fell is some 3 m. N. of Kendal. 

First el. E. pot ’a deep hole’, a word used particularly in the 
districts where Scand. influence prevails. In NED. it is hesitatingly 
derived from pot ’a pot’, though Swed. dial. putt, pott, pit ’water- 
hole’ etc. are also pointed out. The distribution of the word 
renders Scand. origin probable. In OScand. languages no word 
is found which might be its source, but in modern dialects we 
find, besides the Swed. pott mentioned in NED. (on this ef. Rigrz, 
Movin, Hirjedalens Ortnamn 20, and SOA. VI. 226, XV. 134), 
Norw. pott = poll, i. e.’a round cove with a narrow entrance’ 
(AasEN). 

Seuerhbec CC. 976 (1190—1220), also Seuerbec ib. In Kendal. 
— First el. no doubt OWSc. sef ’rush’. 

Sizergh: Sigredeshergh 12. cent. (Se.), Siresserwe Ing. 1278, 
Siresdergh LFF. 1301, Syricherd CIR. 1324 (Se.). On a hillside 
near the Kent. — First el. a pers. n., but hardly OE. Sigered 
(thus Se.), but a Scand. name, as indicated by Syricherd 1324, 
no doubt for Syritherd. It may be OWSc. Sigrodr, perhaps the 
source of OK. Sihrod, Syhrod (BsoOrxman I. 119) and found in 
Ir. Sichraidh (MarstRANDER 106), or possibly the woman’s name 
Sigridr (Bsorxman [. 118, IL. 73). 

Skelsmergh: Skelmereshergh FY. 1278, -ergh ib. 1280, Skel- 
mesergh CIR. 1349, 1356 (all Se.), Skelmershegh LFF. 1301. A 
parish near Kendal. — First el. a Scand. pers. n., probably the 
OWSe. *Skialdmurr etc. discussed by Bsérxman II. 75. 

Tirril: Tyrerhge c. 1189, Thererg 1310, Tirergh 1318 (in 
charters CWNS. X), Zyrergh PR. 1238 (all Se.), Tyrehegh, Tyregh 
LFF. 1301. A village on a fell-side 2 m. SW. of Penrith, N. Wml. 

The pers. n. Terri, Tirrt suggested by Srperrienp as first 
el., and found in Tarraby (Cumb.), is a French name (Thierry), 
as correctly stated by Barpstny. This can hardly be the first el. 
of Tirril. The name seems to have had initial T-, not p-. OWSe. 
tyri ‘dry resinous wood’, found in Norw. place-names (e. g. NG. 
XI. 513), seems plausible. 
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Winder: summum de Wynder CWNS X. 488 (1220—47, 
15. cent. copy), Wynderwe Ing. 1278, Wyndergh LFF. 1301. — 
Winder Hall E. of the N. part of Ullswater, N. Wml., stands 
944 ft. above sea-level. High Winder is still more elevated. See 
Winder Cumb. | 


3. Laneashire. 


Arkholme: Ergune DB., Argun PR. 1194, Argum PR. 1195, 
Erghum LAR. 1246. A. with Cawood is a parish in Lo., N. Lane.; 
A. is chiefly in pasture. — The dat. pl. of ergh. 

Archole CC. 91 (1206—35), Arghole, Argolestan ib. 125 
(1235 —62), Argolepul ib. 105 (1206—-46) etc. In’Stalmin or Stainall, 
Am. — Apparently argh and OE. or OWSe. hol ’a hole’, here in 
the sense ’a pool’ or ’a valley, howe’. 

Aldearghes (Adam de A.) LCoR. 1326. Seems to have 
been a place in Lo. S. of the Sands. — First el. OE. ald ’old’. 

Anglezark: <Andelevesarewe LEFF. 1202, Anlawesaregh LAR. 
1246, Anlauesurewe ib. 1268, Anlusurgh IN. 1341. Cf. Wynp. A 
township in Bolton (Salf.). A. Moor is in the east of the town- 
ship. There is no village. — The first el. is correctly identified 
by Wyup with Anlaf, a Scand. pers. n. (ByOrKmaN I. 4). 

Avanessergh 1501 VHL. III. 54. In Kirkby, W. De. (SW. 
Lane.). Now lost. The name being found late, the first el. is 
obscure. 

Brettargh: Bretharue, Bretarwe WhC. 806, Bretharche Plac. 
Quo Warr. temp. Edw. I. In Woolton, W. De. (SW. Lanc.). — 

First el. the gen. of OWSc. Bretar or OE. Brettas Britons’. 

Cobbanarghe LFF. 1247; the version in CC. 903 has 
Cabbanarghe. In Wennington, Lo. S. of the Sands, N. Lance. —- 
First el. doubtful’. It looks like a pers. n. with the Goidelic 
diminutive ending -dn. Possibly Ir. Gobban with C- for Ir. G;: 
cf. OWSc. Kormlod < Ir. Gormflaith etc. (MarstRaANDER 96). 

Docker: Dokker LFF. 1505, 1508, Docker ib. 1546. A hamlet 
SW. of Kirkby Lonsdale, Lo. 5. of the Sands, N. Lane. Docker 


1 A pers. n. Cobban is actually evidenced in the Orkney surname 
Cobbanson 17. cent. See Old-lore Miscellany V. 31. This seems, however, 
to be a late form of Kolbeinn (Cobeyne 1509, 1523) and can hardly be the 
first el. of Cobbanarghe. 
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Hall is high up on the hill-side. Docker Moor reaches 562 ft. 
— Ofs Docker: Wml. ; 

Dounanesherg CO. 282 (1241). In Claughton, Am. — In 
VHL. VII. 330 the place is called Dowanshargh. If this is correct, 
the form of 1241 is to be read Douwanesherg, and the first el. is 
Duvan < Ol. Dubdén, not Dunan < Ir. Dundn; cf. on these 
names pp. 68, 70. 

Goosnargh: Gusansarghe DB., Gosannesareghe, Gosanesarwe 
PR. 1226, Gosenarewe PatR. 1269, Gosenargh LFF. 1306 etc. A 
township in Kirkham, Am. On the lower slope of Beacon Fell. 
The first el. cannot be OE. Gésa, as suggested by Wryxp. It 
must be a pers. n. Gosan, which looks like a Goidelic diminutive. 
Hoan has early Ir. baile gosan and Ui Gusdin (also Ui Murgusdin); 
see p. 693. 

Grimsargh: Grimesarge DB., de Grimesargh LAR. 1246, 
Grymeshargh Ling. 1297, Grymesargh ib. 1324. G. with Brock- 
holes is a township in Preston, Am. The land is chiefly in pasture. 
— ’Grim’s erg’. Cf. p. 45. 

Hauedarhe CC. 273 (1206—30); cf. de Anedargh (for Aued-?) 
LAR. 1246, Anedarewelache VHL. VII. 330 (Claughton). <A_ lost 
place in Garstang, Am. First el. perhaps OE. héafod. 

Kellamergh: Kelfgrimeshereg|h| PR. 1200, Kelgrimesarewe 
LAR. 1246, de Kelgrimesargh LC, 331, Kelgrimesargh LFF, 1301 
etc. A hamlet in the township of Bryning with Kellamergh, 
Kirkham, Am. On low ground. — First el. probably OWSc. 
*Kelgrim < *Ketel- (BsOrxman IL. 583). 

Medlar: Middelarghe, -erwe PR. 1226, Middelharg LPR. 441 
(1216—20), Midelergh LFF. 1235, -argh Ling. 1324, Mithelargh 
Plac. Quo Warr. (temp. Edw. J), Lay Subs. 1332. M. with Wesham 
is a township in Kirkham, Am. On low ground. — First el. 
OK. middel adj. ‘middle’ or, perhaps rather, as suggested by the 
forms of 1292 and 1332, OWSc. *midill, sideform of medal, only 
found as a prep. (@ midil ’between’ etc.). 

Midelare CC. 77 (1262—68), parva Midelare ib. 80, Petit- 
middelhargh, Middelarghsike LC. 353. In Hackinsall at the mouth, 
of the Wyre, Am. No longer known. Cf. Medlar. 

Nathelarghe CC. 1221 (1251), de Nathelarg LAR. 1246, 
Nathalarthe CC. 638 (1200—46), Natlargh ib. 1248 (1451), Nattle 
in Natlergh ib. 1246 (1461), Natler ib. 1249 (1537). In VHL. 
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Ill. 270 also the forms Naithalargh. -arwe, Nazelarwe are mentioned. 
A lost place probably in Hurlton, W. De. (SW. Lanc.). The first 
el. appears to be a word of the form Nathel- or Nathal-, presum- 
ably a pers. name'. The only name to which this may be 
referred, so far as I can see, is the Irish Naile, name of a saint 
(or perhaps of two saints), in Latin form St. Natalis. This forms 
the second el. of Kinawly (Fermanagh, Irel.) and of Inbher-Naile 
etc. (Joyce I. 145 f.). An early form of the name seems to be 
preserved in cenn naithle Book of Leinster (Hocan). 

Oddisherhe CC. 577 (1190—1213), -harie ib. 586 (1213—19). 
A lost place in Ainsdale, SW. Lanc. — First el. OWSc. Oddr. 

Ortner: Overtonargh Ling. 1323, Hortounargh ib. 1824, 
Overtounargh ib. 1825 f. A place in Over Wyresdale (Lo., N. 
Lanc.). On a fell-side near the Wyre. It is called a ’vaccaria’ 
in early sources and is officially Ortner Vaccary still. — 
First el. Overton, name of a village W. of the mouth of the Lune. 
Ortner was the ergh of Overton. The places are no less than 
6 1/2 miles apart as the crow flies. 

Salter. No early forms found. High, Mid, and Lower Salter 
are places on the lower slope of Salter Fell. About 8 m. E. of 
Lancaster. Cf. Salter Cumb. 

Sholver: Solkher LFF. 1202, Sholleregh, Shollerg, Shollere, de 
Sholwer, de Shalwer, etc. LAR. 1246, Sholver LFF. 1278, Sholgher 
ChR. 1291. -A part of Oldham, Salf., SE. Lanc. — A difficult 
name. The first el. seems to be a word ending in a voiceless 
guttural. The only word I can think of that presents the form 
wanted is OE. sceolh ’oblique’. It might be this word used as a 
pers. name. OE. *Sceclh is not found, whereas a corresponding 
name (OWSc. Skialgr etc.) is well evidenced in Scand. languages. 
Perhaps this Scand. name was originally the first el., later re- 
fashioned under the influence of OE. sceolh. Or OE. *Sceolh may 
be an adaptation of the Scand. name. The development of the 
final guttural of the first el. to w, v is remarkable. 

Siverthesarhe CC. 471 (1190—1212), -arge ib. 477 (1220— 
51), Siuerdthesarthe ib. 486 (1220—50), Sturitharghe ib. 482 (1230— 
50). A lost place in Bretherton (Leyl., W. Lanc.). — First el. 


1 The example in Nattle in Natlergh 1461 can hardly be taken to 
prove that the first el. of Natlergh is a place-name Nattle. No such place 
is otherwise known. Probably im Nattle has got in by mistake. 
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probably the Scand. pers. n. Si(ge)ferd@ (Bsorxman I. 117) or OE. 
Sigeferd. 

Stewnor: Stonenerbek (for Stouener-) FC. I. 486 (a. 1415), 
Stonerbek ib. 90 (Index), (Ricardus) Stoner ib. 685 (1421). Stewnor 
Park is on the slope of a hill, in Ireleth (N. Lanc.). S. Bank is. 
Scotts xvark: 

It is not absolutely certain that Stewnor is a name in -ergh, 
though this is extremely probable in view of the similar name 
Steveney Cumb. First el. no doubt identical with Stoven 
(Suff.), derived by Sxear from ME. stoven, OE. stofn ’a stem, 
tree-stump’. But at any rate the first el. of Stewnor (and Steveney) 
is more likely OWSe. stofn, stufn ’a stump, stem’, an element 
common in Norw. place-names, than OE. stofn. 

Torver: Thoruergh LPR. 402 (1190—9), Thorwerghe LFF. 
1202, Thorfergh ib. 1246, Thorveregh, Thoruergh, Torvergh LAR. 
1246, Torweg ib. 1252, Thorbre ib. 1268. A parish in a fell 
district in Ulverston, N. Lance. Most of the land is in pasture 
or waste. There is no village. 

The initial consonant is not absolutely certain. The earliest 
spellings have Th-, but some early spellings and the modern form 
point rather to T-. In the former case the first el. is presumably 
a Scand. name in por-, though there is none that has quite the 
form desired. Neither Thorulf (suggested by Wyrup), nor purferd 
(cf. Bsorxman I. 155) is quite satisfactory. The woman’s name 
purwif (mentioned by Bsorxman I. 163, IL. 88) is perhaps rather 
to be thought of. If the name began in T°, either OWSece. tor’ 
‘turf; peat? or the common OWSe. pers. names Torfi, Torfa would 
yield a satisfactory etymology. 

Winder: de Winderh 1323 VHL. VIII. 273, Chanon Wynder, 
Ravenswynder Rec. 8. VIL. 91 (1536). Chanon and Raven Winder 
in Cartmel, N. Lanc., are situated near the sea some 20 ft. above 
sea-level. Cf. Winder Cumb. 

(High) Winder. No early forms found. A place in Roeburn- 
dale, on the slope of Caton Moor (N. Lanc.). Cf. Winder Cumb. 


4, Other English counties. 
Outside Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lancashire, I have 
found certain examples of ergh only in Cheshire (one ex.) and 
Yorkshire. 
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A Cheshire example is Arrow (SW. of Birkenhead, NW. 
Ches.): Harche Inq. 1312, Arwe 14. cent. (Harrison, Pl. N. of 
the Liverpool District 75). Harrison derives the name from W. 
erw ‘acre’. The form of 1312 and the fairly high situation of 
the place tell in favour of derivation from ergh (suggested by 
CoLLinewoop, Scand. Britain 195). 

A doubtful Durham example is the surname [Johannes] 
Latethewaterga Durh. Assize R. (Surt. Soc. 127) 51, 70 (1242), also 
latwaterga ib. 71. The person in question lived in Cornesay. The 
name no doubt contains the el. ergh; first el. apparently a place- 
name (perhaps a compound of OWSce. hlada ’barn’ and Jveit). 
But it is not a necessary conclusion that the, place from which 
the name is derived was situated near Cornesay or even in 
Durham. 

The Yorkshire examples are best discussed in groups. 

Several have been found in West Yorkshire in a com- 
paratively limited district near the Lancashire border. 

Battrix (or Bettrix): Bathirarghes 1342 etc. (Moorman). 
A hamlet, also a fell (Bettrix Fell) 11 m. SW. of Settle, close to 
the Hodder, a tributary of the Ribble, and only a mile or two 
from the Lanc. border. — First el. a pers. name; Barrerssy (Moor- 
MAN 216) suggests OWSc. Bodvarr. 

Feizor: de Fegheserche FC. |. 516, de Fegesargh ib. 517, de 
Feghesargh Linq. 1299. A hamlet 3 m. NW. of Settle (on the 
Ribble). — First el. the pers. name Fech, Feg DB. (Yks.). Fech 
was a landholder in Giggleswick; Fg, one in Langcliffe (both 
places close to Settle). ech and Feg are no doubt different 
spellings of the same name and very likely even denote the same 
person. It is not impossible Feizor was named after this person 
(or one of them). The origin of the name Fech (Feg) is doubtful. 
It may be Ir. Fiach (Chron. Scot. etc.); only Olr. ch generally 
appears at least in Scand. as & (cf. p. 32). An OWSc. *Feigr 
from feigr adj. (cf. Ufeigr a pers. n.) might possibly be con- 
jectured. 

Gamellesarges 1232 Goopatt 30. Stated to have been in 
Bowland, a district on the border of, and partly in, Lanc. — 
First el. the pers. n. Gamel < OWSc. Gamall. 

Snellesherg UC. 952 (1240—60), Snellesherghe ib. 59 (1240— 
67). A lost place in Bentham (on the Wenning, close to the 
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Lane. border). — First el. the pers. name Snell, in this example 
no doubt of Scand. origin. Cf. Bsérxman I. 125 f., IL 77 f. 

Strazergh: Stratesergum DB. Stated to be in Gisburn. — 
The first el. is doubtful; it looks like a pers. n. 

In the rest of West Yorkshire only one example has been 
found. It should be added that the southern part of the West 
Riding has been very carefully investigated into by Goopat1, 
who has moreover given particular attention to the el. ergh. His 
(and Moorman’s) only example is: 

Golcar: Gudlagesurc DB., Goutlackarres 1286, de Gouclocharwes 
1297, de Guthlacarwes 1306 (all in Moorman). A place in Hudders- ~ 
field, on the Colne; not very far from the border of Salford Hd. 
Lanc., where Sholver is situated. Moorman derives the first el. 
from OWSc. Gudlaugr. The name has been influenced by OE. 
Gudlac. 


There are further a number of examples in East Yorkshire. 

Argam: Erghom Ing. 1485. A parish 5 m. NW. of Brid- 
lington; in the Wolds, near the sea. Cf. Arkholme Lance. 

Arram: Argun DB. 324, Erghum Inq. 1332. A hamlet 3 
m. NW. of Hornsea (c. 15 m. NE. of Hull, on the coast). Arram: 
FEirgone DB. 301, Erghum etc. Percy Ch. 21 ff. A hamlet 3 m. 
N. of Beverley (near the Hull, c. 10 m. NW. of Hull). Cf. 
prec. name. 

Arras: Erghes Ing. 1316, Percy Ch. 215 f. A hamlet 4 m. 
EK. of Market Weighton in the Wolds; c. 10 m. N. of the lower 
Humber. The plural of ergh. 

Alderghes, quoted by Barrerspy (Moorman 216). In the 
East Riding. Exact situation unknown. 

Also in East Yorkshire, but in the North Riding, are: 

Ergun DB. 300, in Langeberg Wap., the NE. part of the 
county. 

Colmanhargas: Colemanergas Guisb. Ch. I. 2, 4 (1119), 
Colemanherghes ib. 114 (1239). A place near Guisbrough; in the 
same district as the Ergun just discussed. First el. Olr. Colman; 
cf. Warthcolemon (Cumb.) p. 36. The same name is the first 
el. of Commondale (near Guisbrough): Colemandale Ing. 1271. 

In the North Riding, but at a considerable distance from 
the sea, is: 
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Eryholme: Argun DB. 309, Ergom Inq. 1279, Eritholme 
Geogr. Blav. 1663. A parish on the Tees, the boundary between 
Yks. and Durh. 


The first element of compounds in -ergh is mostly a Scan- 
dinavian or possibly Scandinavian, sometimes a Goidelic, rarely 
an undoubtely English word. There is a close relation between 
Scandinavian and Goidelic elements similar to that found in in- 
version-compounds. This indicates that the element ergh was 
introduced by Scandinavians’. 

In Cumberland the first element is a common noun in seven 
cases, undoubtedly Scandinavian in Cleator, probably in Birker, 
Scandinavian or English in Berrier, Mosser, Salter, Steveney, 
Winder. It is a personal name of Scand. origin in Inweregh, 
Langley, and probably Crocherh, of Engl. origin probably in 
Helewynherge. 

In Westmorland the first el. is a common noun probably 
in five (or six) cases, a personal name in four. It is a Scand. 
common noun probably in. Docker (perhaps two different), 
Potter, Sewerh(bec), a Scand. or an Engl. common noun in 
Mozergh, Winder. It is a Scand. pers. name in Ninezergh (if 
I have explained it correctly), Sizergh, Skelsmergh, probably 
Manusergh. Tirril ist doubtful. 

Lancashire. In Lonsdale N. of the Sands the first el. is a 
Scand. or an Engl. common noun in Stewnor and Winder, a 
Scand. word in Torver. 

In Lonsdale S. of the Sands it is a common noun, probably 
Scandinavian in Docker; Scand. or Engl. in Winder, Salter; 
an OE. place-name in Ortner; an OE. adjective in Aldearghes; 
perhaps a Goidelic personal name in Cobbanarghe. 

In Amunderness the first el. is perhaps an OK. common noun 
in Hauedarhe, an OE. or OWSce. adj. in Medlar and Midelare. 
It is a Scand. pers. name in Grimsargh and Kellamergh, a 
Goidelic pers. name in Dounanesherg and Goosnargh. 

In S. Lancashire the first el. is a Scand. pers. name in 
Anglezark, Oddisherhe, and (probably) Siverthesarhe; a Goidelic 


‘ This is also the opinion of Mr. Barrerspy (Moorman p. 217 f.). 
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pers. name perhaps in Nathelarghe; an OE. or OWSe. national 
name in Brettargh; doubtful in Avanessergh and Sholver. 
Yorkshire. The first el. is a Scand. pers. name in Battrix, 
Gamellesarges, Golear; a Scand. or Engl. pers. name in Snelles- 
hergh; a Goidelic pers. name in Colmanhargas and possibly in 
Feizor; an OE. adjective in Alderghes; doubtful in Strazergh. 


The material does not warrant the conclusion that the element 
ergh was in common use among the Scandinavians in England. 
It can hardly be due to chance that the vast majority of examples 
found outside Cumb., Wml. and Lane. belong to one limited 
district in W. Yks. and to the coast districts of E. Yks. The 
word must at least have been rare in other parts. We must in- 
quire whether names in ergh may not always be memorials of 
settlements founded by Scandinavians come from Goidelic lands. 

The Cheshire example belongs to a district in which Scand. 
emigrants from Ireland are known to have settled; see p.7. The 
isolated Durham example may be disregarded. 

On the chief W. Yorkshire group see Ch. IV. There can 
be no doubt that the district where names in ergh occur was (at 
least partly) colonised by Norwegians come from the West. 

The E. Yorkshire examples are found almost exclusively in 
the coast districts. If they are to be considered as memorials of 
settlements founded by Celticized Scandinavians, we must assume 
these Scandinavians to have come by sea direct from Ireland 
etc., not overland by way of Lancashire etc. I believe such 
immigration to have actually taken place. The element ergh is by 
no means the only trace of Goidelic influence found in Yorkshire. 
Goidelic personal names are well evidenced in various parts of 
the county. Bueex, Vikingerne II. 278 ff., mentions e. g. Finegal, 
Ghilebrid, Ghilemicel, Gilepatric, Glunier (lr. Gliéniaran, a trans- 
lation of OWSc. Jarnkné), Maccus (an Ir. adaptation of Magnus), 
all names of land-holders mentioned in DB. Other examples 
are: Crin, Melmidoc, (early Ir. Maelmaedhog), Murdac. There are 
also Yorkshire place-names containing Goidelic personal names 
as first el., as Duggleby (E. Rid.): Difgelibi DB. (early Ir. Dub- 
gull "black stranger’, i. e. Dane’); Melmerby (two different; both 
in N. Rid; cf. p. 69); and we may here add Mankin Holes 
(W. Rid.): Mankanholes OR. 1837 (Olr. Manchaén Thes. IL). Fing- 
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hall (N. Rid.) appears as Finegala in DB., and is identified by 
BuaceE (op. cit. 278) with Fingall (Fine na n-Gall), the name of 
a district in Co. Dublin (Irel.), which means ‘the district of the 
foreigners’, i. e. of the Scandinavians. Bugge believes Fing- 
hall (Yks.) was given its name by some Scandinavian who had 
emigrated from Fingall (Irel.). This etymology is very plausible. 

But though I believe the element ergh was introduced into 
N. England by Celticized Scandinavians, it does not follow that 
each individual name containing it was coined by them. The 
common element may have come to be used also by the earlier 
(Scand. or Engl.) inhabitants of the districts where Celticized 
Scandinavians settled. 


Bb. Names containing other Goidelic elements. 


Some of the names dealt with in this chapter are etymologi- 
cally rather doubtful?. 

Apparently Celtic elements, which may, as regards form and 
meaning, equally well be derived from Goidelic or Brythonic, | 
generally prefer to look upon as Brythonic, unless circumstances 
of a special kind point to Goidelic origin. I do so particularly 


1 As regards the place-name elements considered by CoLLiNGwoon, 
CWOS. XIII. 403 ff., to be Goidelic words introduced by Scandinavians, I 
can accept his view only in the case of Knock, on which see p. 90 f. Some 
of the others are either obviously not cases in point, as peel ’a tower’ or 
spout in Gill Spout, or else too uncertain to deserve discussion. In the 
case of two words, dub and borran, Goidelic origin seems at least fairly 
plausible. Dub ’a pool’, a common word in N.W. England and found also 
in the Engl. dialects of Ireland and Scotland, is derived by Collingwood 
from Manx dubbyr, dob ’a pool’. But there do not seem to be any traces 
of dub in early Celtic languages; Joyce and HoGAn have no examples of 
it. The word may equally well be Scandinavian; there are numerous Scand. 
words in Irish, Gaelic, and Manx. It may be connected with Norw. dobbe, 
apparently = dov ‘quagmire’, found in place-names (NG. VIII. 18). | 

Borran ’a cairn’ is derived from Ir. boireann ’rocky land’ etc. SEDGE- 
FIELD accepts this etymology. The Ir. word appears in early sources as 
boirenn, bairenn etc. (HoGAN). E. borran is common in place-names. Early 
forms are Borgan FC. I. 152, Borganes ib. 137, Cringelborthan LO. 177, 
Stanborgham CC. p. 1022, etc. Obviously the early Ir, and Engl. forms do not 
agree. Borran is probably an Engl. word belonging to OE. byrgan ’to bury’, 
though its vowel is not clear; cf. NED. (borwen, burian) and McCuure 272. 
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in the case of river-names. Even such a name as Keer (Keere, 
Kere LPR. c. 1350; a river in N. Lanc.), which may be referred 
to Ir. ciar ’black’, I would rather derive from a lost Brythonic 
adjective corresponding to the Irish word than from the latter. 

Names belonging to Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lan- 
cashire are in this section dealt with together. 


Corkickle: Corkekyll RStB. 371 (1200—13), -kikel, -kykyll 
Ing. 1321, -kekel ib. 1334. A village near Whitehaven, W. Cumb. 

The second el. must be the name of the river Keekle, a 
tributary of the Ehen: Chechel RStB. 29 ff. (1119—40), Kekel ib. 
103 (c. 1230), Kikil, Kikill ib. 487 (c. 1450). Corkickle is one or 
two miles distant from the river, separated from it by a spur of 
hill (444 ft.). The name is most easily understood if it was 
originally that of the spur alluded to; this may have been named 
after the Keekle. The first el. may then be identical with MIr. 
corr “point, peak, end’, common in Ir. place-names in the sense 
’a small round hill’, also ’the bend of a road’ etc. (Joyce I. 397), 
W. cor ’point’. I suggest that corr is here used of the spur of 
hill between Corkickle and the Keekle. 

It is in itself plausible that Keekle is a Brythonic word; 
but I know of no Celtic word to which it might be referred. 
Scand. origin is equally possible; several small streams in Cum- 
berland have Scand. names. If the name is Scandinavian, we 
may compare the Norw. river-name Kykla (NG. XI. 286, Ryan, 
Elvenavne 137) or, still better, the adj. *kikall ‘liable to bend’, 
i. e. ’winding’, conjectured to be the first el. of Kikallvaagen, the 
name of an inlet (NG. XI. 88). The ’winding river’ would be 
an accurate name of the Keekle. If the second el. of Corkickle 
is Scandinavian, the first is rather Goidelic than Brythonic. 

Drumburgh: Drumbogh Ch. 1170—5, Inspeximus 6 Edw. IIL. 
(CWNS. II. 247), Drumboc WR. c. 1230 (Se.), Drumbou, -begh, -bo 
ete. CWOS. XVI. 101 (1299—1300), Drombogh Inq. 1312, Drum- 
bogh CFF. 1390. See the full collection of early forms given by 
Haverrietp, CWOS. XVI. 100 ff. D. is a village SE. of Bowness, 
NW. Cumb. | 

HaverFIELD and SEDGEFIELD identify the first el. with Ir, 
Gael. druim ‘back; ridge’. The W. form being trum, this would 
seem to be an undoubtedly Goidelic element. But the W. form 
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is no doubt due to a late change; probably d- was mistaken for 
a lenated form of ¢. The old Cumbrian form may well have 
been drum. The second el. is obscure. SepGErirxp’s identification 
of it with W. boch ’face’ has nothing to recommend it. Haver: 
FIELD compares Ir. Drumboe, a common place-name which literally 
means ‘the ridge of the cow’. Possibly this suggestion hits the 
mark; if so, we should have to assume transplantation of the Ir. 
placename. As regards the final cons., Lamplugh (Ch. V) might 
be compared. However this may be, the next name to some 
extent tells in favour of the el. Drum- being of Goidelic origin. 

Drumleaning: Drumlynane Ing. 1425 (CWOS. XVI. 100), 
Drumlegning Denton 1610 (Se.), Drumleanny Nicolson & Burn 1777 
(Il. 207). The place is situated c. 4 m. S. of Drumburgh, on a 
low ridge near the Wampool. 

If the early forms are trustworthy, the first el. may be the 
Goidelic pers. name Linan in Ballylinane (Limerick), Ballylinnen 
(Kilkenny) Joyce III, baile mac linan (Hogan). 

Gilcrux: Gillecrue CFF. 1230 (Cal. Sc. I. 202), Gilleerux, 
-cruz, -cruche Cal. Sc. 1231, -cruce RStB. 560 (c. 1250, orig. ch.), 
542 (1272), Gilecruice Ing. 1308, Gilerouce CIR. 1344 (Se.), Guil- 
crookes CWNS. XI. 75 (1596), Gileruce Nicolson & Burn 1777. A 
parish NW. of Cockermouth, W. Cumb. 

This name is generally held to mean the church of the 
cross (see e. g. Continawoop CWOS. XV. 297), the first el. being 
Ir., Gael. ceall, cil ’cell, church’. SrpeErrreLp accepts this etymo- 
logy, identifying the second el. with OF. croiz, cruiz ‘cross’. This 
may be correct, though, of course, the second el. must be derived 
from a Celtic form, e. g. Ir. cros. But the etymology is very 
doubtful. The initial cons. is abnormal; if the first el. is really 
Ir. cil, g- must be due to association with gill ’ravine’, a word 
common in inversion-compounds. The vowel of the second el. 
offers difficulties. The early forms point to an original *crus; 
later on association with Lat. cruz seem to have taken place. 
This form cannot well go back to early Ir. eros. Possibly it 
might be derived from the gen. croise, which is now, according 
to Joyce I. 328, pronounced crush. Upon the whole it seems to 
me rather doubtful if early Ir. crois(e) can have given OWSec. or 
OR. cras. I am inclined to believe that the name is a Scand 
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inversion-compound, whose first el. is gill ’a ravine’. The second 
el., if this suggestion be correct, must remain doubtful. 

Greysouthen: Creiksuthen CFF. 1230 (Cal. Sc. I. 202), Cray- 
sothen CFF. 1292, Cray-, Graysouthen ib. 1298, Crakesothen Nicol- 
son & Burn 1777. A _ village W. of Cockermouth (W. Cumb.), 
near Greysouthen Moor. 

The second el. is identical with that of Wath Sutton (p. 48); 
it is a pers. name Suthan or Suthen of Goidelic origin. The 
earliest form of the first el. is Creik-; G- must be due to some 
special English change. Srperriexp is inclined to identify this 
with the conjectural OWSc. *kreik ’turn of a stream’, discussed 
by Linpxvist 68 ff. Greysouthen stands c. 1 mile from the 
Derwent; it is therefore possible, if not very probable, that it 
contains a word meaning ’turn of a stream’. But the existence 
of an OWSe. *kretk is very doubtful. I think Creik- is a form 
of the Celtic word crag ’a rock, cliff’ (Olr. carrie ete.). Of this 
there is a MIr. syncopated form, common in the name Craglea 
(Co. Clare): Craicce Leithe Cogadh G. 200; ef. Hogan, who also 
gives other examples, as ecraice corerdin, creic (now Creich, Scot- 
land) ete. See also Joycr I. 409. It is not easy to say exactly 
what these spellings mean. But even for a craic pronounced 
with a and a palatalized k, a Scand. kreik may well have been 
substituted. There is a word craiy also in Welsh, but the second 
el. being Goidelic, the first cannot well be Brythonic. 

The same word is no doubt the first el. of Craikhowe RStB. 
367, a hill near St. Bees, W. Cumb. The second el. is OWSe. 
haugr ’a mound, hill’. But this Craik- may be the Brythonic 
word just mentioned; cf. also Blinderake in Ch. V. Scand. haugr 
may have been added to the old Brythonic name of the hill. 

Knock: Knockesalkoc [alias Knock Schallock] Inq. 1814, [mill 
of] Knok ib. 1323, Knok, Knok Salcok CWNS. VIII. 282 (1482). 
A hamlet 5 m. N. of Appleby (Wml.), situated at the foot of 
Knock Pike, a round hill (1306 ft.). Salecok is a family name 
added for distinction. Knock is probably the Goidelic! enoc ’a 
hillock’ mentioned under Cnochubert p. 21. 


* Cnoc is extremely common in Ir. and Scotch place-names; see e. g. 
the lists in BARTHOLOMEW under Knock-. Brythonic origin is improbable. 
It is even doubtful if the old Cumbrian form can have given knock; the W. 
form is enwe (from which comes Knook, Wilts), and OBret. has enoch, 
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The same Goidelic word is found as the second el. of Sete- 
knoc RStB. 288 (c. 1240), also Setikonoc ib. 294, and Staynknoc ib. 
288 (c. 1240), both in Bolton, SW. Cumb. The context suggests 
that both denote hills. There ‘is no reason with the editor of 
the text to suspect that -knoc stands for -knot. 

Ludder Burn: Litterburne Rec. S. VII. 90 (1536). A small 
place in Cartmel Fell, N. Lance. Situated near a stream at the 
foot of a hill (753 ft.). Latterbarrow. A hill (803 ft.) near 
Hawkshead, N. Lane. Ledder Howe. In Stainmore, Wml. Ob- 
viously named from a hill. Latterbarrow Beck. A tributary 
of the Calder, SW. Cumb. The brook rises on Lank Rigg (1750 
ft.). Latterhead. A small place N. of Crummock Water, W. 
Cumb.; at the foot of Low Fell. Whinlatter. Found in this 
form from the 16. cent. (CWNS. XIV. 419). A mountain (1696 
ft.) near Lorton SW. of Bassenthwaite Lake, W. Cumb. 

All the names denote hills or places at the foot of hills. 
Whinlatter has as first el. the word whin ’furze’, common in 
Cumb. hill-names, as Whincop, Whinfell, Whinnow. It is probable 
that all the names contain the same element, which takes the 
forms litter, latter, ledder, and that it meant something like ’a 
hill’. The forms litter and ledder can be derived from letter. An 
eis in N. dialects often raised to i, and the change ¢>d between 
vowels is common in dialects. We may thus operate with the 
forms letter and latter only. The former of these coincides with 
a Goidelic word meaning ’slope, hill’, viz. early Ir. leétir, Ir., 
Gael. leitir; cf. W. llethr ’a slope’. Ir. lettir means ‘the side of 
a hill; a steep ascent or descent; a cliff (DinneEn). The word 
is common in Ir. and Scotch place-names; it is anglicized Letter-, 
as Letterbrick, -keen. Cf. Joyce IJ. 404 f., Hogan. I have no 


cnech (MBret. cenech). Besides, the fact that knock appears in inversion- 
compounds and is combined with Scand. words in Sete-, Staynknoc tells 
against Brythonic origin. The last-mentioned fact also tells against English 
origin. Moreover, a word cnoc or the like meaning 'a hillock’ is not evi- 
denced in OE. The meaning and history of the place-name Knocke, adduced 
by ZacuRisson, Anglia XXXIV. 318, from Kent and Sussex, are obscure. 
Knock cannot be a Scand. word. In Scand. languages a corresponding word 
meaning ’a hill’ does not occur. The Dan. dial. knok quoted in the NED. 
means ’a small hillock’, e. g. an ant-hill or the like, but not ’a mound’ or 
"a small hill’. Faroese knokkur ‘head’ is held to be an Ir. loan-word (BUGGE, 
Vester]. Indfl. 359). 
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doubt this is the source of Litter-, Ledder- in the above names. 
The side-form Latter. may be due simply to substitution of |e| 
for the open e common in N.W. dialects. Brixniors, Dialect of 
Lorton 2, describes Cumb. e in bed as low-front-narrow, i. e. as 
the short form of the Fr. sound in pére. We may compare 
Laversdale (Cumb.), earlier Leversdale etc. (Se.). There is a 
similar variation in the etymologically obscure Blitter Lees 
(NW. Cumb.): Bletterley, Blatterless 1537 (Se.). 

Parton: ? Partan CIR. 1288 (Se.), ? de Partane CFF. 1367, 
? Partane ib. 1396. A small sea-port N. of Whitehaven, W. Cumb. 
There is a Parton also on the Wampool in NW. Cumb., early 
forms of which are de Partan Inq. 1316, Partyn, Perten ib. 1485, 
Parton Nicolson & Burn II. 141 (16. cent.). 

A similar name occurs in Scotland: Parton on the Dee 
(or Loch Ken) in Kirkeudbright; cf. de Partone Cal. Se. 1296. 
This is derived by Jonnsron, Pl. N. Se.,-who compares Parton 
Cumb., from Gael. portan ‘little port’. Parteen, literally ’a 
little landing-place’, is the name of some places on the Shannon 
(Irel.) Joven Il. 232. In Joyce III. examples are given of Por- 
tane (< portdn ‘little bank’), Porteen etc. As Parton is a small 
sea-port, Johnston’s’ suggestion is very plausible. Probably this 
etymology will do also for the other Parton. 

Portinscale is a place at the N. end of Derwentwater. The 
situation renders derivation of the first el. from the same Goidelic 
portdn very plausible, but the only early forms found are Portinskal 
Geogr. Blav. 1663, Portenscale Nicolson & Burn 1777. 

Ravenglass: Renglas PR. 1208, 1210, RStB. 476 (13. cent.), 
-glass CFF, 1208, RStB. 475 (1220—30), Ranglas ib. 476 (13. cent.), 
460 (c. 1290), CIR. 1294 (Se.), -glass RStB. 474 (ce. 1220--30), 
Reynglas ib. 478 (c. 1250), Rayneglas ib. 479 (ec. 1270), Raynglas 
ib. 479 (1279), Ravenglas CIR. 1297 (Se.), -glasse Ing. 1334. A 
sea-port at the Esk estuary. 

The earliest forms are Ran-, Ren-; Raven- must be due to 
a late change, perhaps owing to association with Raven a pers. 
name, as in Renwick, earlier Ravenwick etc. This disposes of the 
time-honoured derivation of the name from W. yr-afon-glas ’the 
blue river’ and of Srp@ErrEeLp’s suggestion Hrafnkells 6ss. We 
may compare Rainpatrick, the name ofa place in S. Scotland, 
near the Cumb. border, a name now lost: Reinpatrik RStB. 94 
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(c. 1200), Reynpatrick, Rain-, Raynpatrik Holme Cultram charters 
(ib.), Rain Patric Dugdale VI. 269, Ravenpatryk Rot. Sc. 1380—1, 
Renpatrik Geogr. Blav. 1663. 

I suggest that the first el. of both names is early Ir. rann, 
Ir. roinn (< rainn), Gael. rann, roinn ’part, share’; roinn is no 
doubt originally an oblique form. This el. occurs in Ir. place- 
names, as rann cormaic cais, rann cairpre (Hogan), the second 
el. of which is a pers. name. If this suggestion is correct, Rain- 
patrick means ’Patrick’s part’. Ravenglass would mean ’Glas’s 
part’; Glas is a well-known Ir. name (ef. under Glassan p. 69). 
This etymology explains the various forms of the first element. 
Ran-, Ren- may go back to early Ir. rainn, just as argh, ergh 
have developed from early Ir. airge. With Rain- we may compare 
Creik- in Greysouthen; cf. p. 90. We should probably have 
to assume that both elements had been adopted by Scandinavians, 
and that the name is a Scand. inversion-compound. In a Goidelic 
formation the second el. would have had the form -glais, which 
should sometimes appear as -gles or the like in early sources. 

There is also another possibility. Ravenglass is situated on 
a tongue of land between the Esk and the Mite. Rainpatrick 
stood near a promontory, Redkirk Point, and may have been 
named after this. The first el. might be Olr. rind, Gael. rinn, W. 
rhyn ’a point, promontory’. If so, glas might be the adj. glas 
’oreen’. The vowel is abnormal, but there are examples which 
perhaps render this identification possible. Rinn-Seimhne (Irel.) 
appears in an anglicized form Ransevyn 1306 (Joyce I. 405), and 
Hogan adduces Rensevin 1251. Randoon (Roscommon) goes back 
to early Ir. rin diin (Hogan). Hook (Wexford) was formerly 
Rinn-Dubhain, written Randouwan in charters (Joyce I]. 128). Rinn 
has the genitive form reanna, from which the vowels a and e 
may be explained. 

Tymparon Hall: Tympauwrun Ch. 1170—5, Inspeximus 6 
Edw. III (CWNS. Ill. 247 ff.), de Timpaurun CFF. 1240, de Tyn- 
paneron CWNS. VI. 162 (1267), de Timpanren Cal. Se. 1278, de 
Tympanrun ib. 1292, de Tempanron CWNS. X. 481 (1332), de 
Tymparon ib. VII. 226 (1259), X. 17 (1285), etc. A place c. 2 m. 
W. of Penrith, Cumb. 

The last part cannot be separated from the el. -ron, -run 
found in several Cumb. and Wml. place-names, as Brayheron 
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RStB. 408 (for Braythe-; OWSc. breidr broad’), Haverunes (Wml.) 
CWNS. XII. 345 (1241), Poteruns (Cumb.) RStB. 419 (first el. pot 
’a pool’), Stelerun etc. (Cumb.) ib. 163 ete. (first el. no doubt OE. 
stigel ’stile’). 1 believe this run, ron is identical with ME. ron 
from OWSece. runnr ’a brake or thicket’ etc. 

The spelling of the first el. varies between Zimpau- and 
-Timpan-. Both cannot be right. The correct form is Tempan-. 
If it were Timpau-, we expect sometimes to find spellings such as 
Timpaw-. The n was lost early by assimilation tor. This Timpan- 
coincides in a remarkable way with Ir. tiompan (io == 1), a word 
frequent in place-names. It means ’a small abrupt hill; a standing 
stone’. See Joyce I. 403, where Reanadimpaun, Tempanroe, Craig- 
atempin, ete. are given, and Joycn III (e. g. Ballintempan, Carrick- 
atimpan, Knockatoumpane). Sroxses, Urkelt. Sprachschatz 129, 
compares the word with Sanskrit stambha ’a post’? ete. The 
only objection against this etymology seems to be the fact that 
the Ir. word is apparently not found in early sources; Hogan 
has no examples of it. 

To judge by the map, Tymparon does not stand on a hill 
or near one, but it is situated on a narrow ridge. It may have 
been named after some standing stone or pillar. 


Some of the elements discussed are found to be combined 
with Scand. words, as in Cratkhowe, Ledder Howe, Portin- 
scale, Sete-, Staynknoc, Tymparon, perhaps Corkickle. 
Whin in Whinlatter is perhaps a Scand. word. This renders 
it probable that these elements were introduced by Scandinavians. 
The second el. of Greysouthén is combined with a Scand. 
word in Wath Sutton; very likely Greysouthen, like Corkickle, is 
a Scand. inversion-compound. In all probability the remaining 
elements or names discussed in this chapter, in so far as they 
are of Goidelic origin, were introduced by Scandinavians. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A summing-up chapter. 
1. Some general conclusions. 


As a general result it may be laid down that the place- and 
personal nomenclature of N.W.England bears very strong traces 
of Goidelic influence. The Goidelic elements must on the whole 
have been introduced by Scandinavians, and to them are to be 
ascribed the numerous inversion-compounds. As the Scandinavians 
cannot have come into close contact with Goidels in England, 
we must assume that they had been to some extent Celticized 
before their immigration into England. This corroborates the 
theory advanced long ago (though not supported by sufficient 
evidence) and adopted in the introduction as the starting-point 
for the present investigation, viz. that the Scandinavians came 
from Celtic lands in the West. 

The results of our investigation also give some hints as 
regards the time when the Scand. immigration took place. The 
strong Goidelic influence, to which the place- and personal names 
testify, indicates that some considerable time must have elapsed 
between the colonisation of Ireland etc. and that of the N.W. of 
England. In view of the general chronology of the Scand. colonisa- 
tion in the countries round the Irish Sea the immigration into 
N.W.England can hardly have taken place earlier than about 
900, and very likely it was partly not carried out until somewhat 
later. Cf. also p. 103. 

The place- and personal names of N.W.England, however, 
do not merely give us certain information about the language of 
the said districts. They also allow us a glimpse into the Scand. 
language in the Viking colonies in Goidelic lands about the year 
900. It is indeed a fortunate chance that has preserved some 
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fossilized remains of that language. While in the Goidelic lands 
most Scand. place-names were probably given up at an early 
date, they were to a great extent preserved in N.W.England, at 
least down to the time of our earliest records, because here a 
Scand. language long continued to be spoken and was finally 
displaced by a kindred language, which absorbed a considerable 
part of the Scand: vocabulary, particularly the Scand. place-names. 


2. The distribution of place-names exhibting 
Goidelie influence. 


Inversion-compounds are found in practically all parts of 
Cumberland, though not with equal frequency. They are parti- 
cularly common along the chief river of W. Cumberland, the 
Derwent, and cluster thickly in the district 5. of the lower Derwent. 
They are common also along the Eden, the chief river of the 
county. 

S. of the lower Derwent are Polgaver and Fyt Cloffhou (near 
Workington); in Stainburn and Clifton: Fitbrandan, Kirkecrossan, 
Aynthorfin, Briggethorfin, Laythild; KE. of these, N. of the river, 
Bewaldeth and probably Donwoldef; 5S. of the river, W. of 
Bassenthwaite L., Setmurthy, Bekwythop; near the source of the 
river, Houedscaldale, Hovedgleuermerhe, Seatoller. Along the 
tributaries of the Derwent we find Mockerkin, Ternmeran near 
the Marron; Beesnari, Gillefinthor, Styalein, near the Cocker; 
Setmabanning, near the Greta. Near the Derwent valley are 
also Gilgarran and Croftmorris, hardly 5 miles S. of the 
river and near the coast. 

Following the coast southwards, we find S. of Whitehaven 
the doubtful Kirkbebibeccoch. Still farther S. we reach the river 
Esk, which receives near its estuary the two rivers Irt and Mite. 
Along the Irt are, near the sea Thueitdounegaleg’ and Holmrook, 
and inland Seat Allan; along the Esk, Setforn, Satgodard, But- 
terilket. 

On the promontory which forms the 8. extremity of the 
county are Croftbathoc, Kirksanton, Staynlenok. 

N. of the Derwent in the chiefly flat country along the coast 
some isolated examples occur. Near the Ellen is Aspatria and 
in the vicinity of this, Pow Motey; further N. runs the Crook- 
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hurst Beck, formerly called Polneuton; near the coast are Holme 
Cultram and Holme St. Cuthbert. 

The Wampool, which falls into Moricambe Bay, was formerly 
called Poll Wadoen. On it stands Kirkbride, and one of its 
tributaries used to be called Bek Troyte. 

We come to the Eden and its tributaries. Near the mouth 
of the river is Kirkandrews; higher up stream are Holi Werri 
(near Carlisle), Powmaughan Beck (a tributary), Holmwrangle, 
Chelduspac, Holme Camok, Tarn Wadling, Beestervild, Kirkos- 
wald, Dale Raven, Becblincarn (a tributary). On the Caldew 
is Sebergham, and Gillcambon Beck is a tributary of it. On 
Croglin Water is Scarromannick; on Raven Beck, Band-Harscogh; 
on the Eamont near Ullswater, Dalemain. Near the Irthing 
(N.E.Cumb.) are Birdoswald and Warthcolemon; a tributary of 
it is Poltross Burn. 

In the northernmost corner are Bewcastle on the Leven 
and Kirkandrews on the Esk. 

In the extreme east of the county, in Alston parish, which 
formerly belonged to Northumberland, is Croscrin. 

The place-names containing Goidelic personal names as first 
elements are distributed as follows. 

Near the lower Derwent are Dovenby and Gilmoreboug; in 
SW. Cumb. on the Calder, Patrikkeldsik; in 5S. Cumb., near Kirk- 
santon etc., Gillecroft and Gillemihelecroft; in NW. Cumb., Glas- 
sauneset, Gilmartyne ridding, Patriklees (near Bek Troyte, Kirk- 
andrews, and the Wampool); on the lower Eden, Corby; farther 
up stream (near Kirkoswald), Glassonby; on a tributary of the 
Eden, Melmesby; in NE. Cumb. (near Birdoswald and Poltross), 
Bowetby, Buetholme, and Gilsland. 

Names in -ergh are found practically only along the coast 
S. of the Derwent. The only exception is Berrier N. of Ulls- 
water. The absence of names in -ergh in the fell districts KE. of 
the Eden is remarkable. 

A few miles S. of the lower Derwent we found Inweregh and 
Mosser. Near the Ehen, some miles 8. of the Derwent, are 
Cleator, Salter, and Winder. Somewhat farther 5. are 5te- 
pheney and Helewynherge. Along the Esk, and near Setforn, 
Satgodard, and Butterilket, are Langley Park and Birker. 5till 
farther S. we found Crocherh. 

7 
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The names conjectured to contain other Goidelic common 
nouns are distributed as follows. 

Near the lower Derwent, in the district where inversion- 
compounds cluster most thickly, are Greysouthen and, farther 
up stream, Portinscale, Whinlatter. On the Cocker is Latter- 
head. Some way S. of the Derwent, near Whitehaven, are Cor- 
kickle and Parton; near St. Bees Head, Craikhowe. A tributary 
of the Calder is called Latterbarrow Beck. Near the Irt are 
Seteknoc and Staynknoc; at the mouth of the Esk, Ravenglass. 
In NW. Cumb. are Gilcrux (not far from Aspatria)) Drum- 
leaning, Parton (on the Wampool), Drumburgh (on the Solway 
Firth, not far from Kirkandrews and Kirkbride). Near the upper 
Eamont (in the vicinity of Dalemain and not very far from 
Berrier) is Tymparon. 

Westmorland. 

Inversion-compounds are chiefly found in three limited 
districts. 

SE. of Ullswater, which forms part of the boundary between 
Cumberland and Westmorland, we found Knottcanane, Merskenen, 
Moor Divock (Morewnoch), Trostermount. This group clearly 
belongs to the Eden group in Cumberland. Ullswater is emptied 
by the Eamont, a tributary of the Eden. To this group likewise 
belong Gilmorvill, Gilshaughlin, and Seat Robert; also Fitnenin, 
close to the upper Eden. 

In NW. Wmil., close to the Cumb. border, we found Beemel- 
brid (exact situation unknown) and Seat Sandal. The latter is 
in the heart of the Lake District, near the S. end of Thirlmere, 
a lake connected with the Derwent. These twéd examples may 
therefore belong to the Derwent group in Cumberland. 

The most important group is absclutely independent of these; 
it may be called the Kent—Lune group. Along the river Kent, 
which falls into Morecambe Bay, and its tributaries we find 
Brigsteer (on the Gilpin), Crosscrake, Holme Lion, Rigrin- 
melsuthen, and Wath Sutton (on the Betha). Near the district 
is Gilthroton. On the Lune, which runs parallel with the Kent, 
are Buth Swarther, Hustad Heylrig, and Rigmaiden. 

Names with Goidelic personal names as first el. are few in 
Wml. Melkinthorpe is in N. Wml. near Gilshaughliv; Pat- 
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terdale, near Knottcanane etc.; Bannisdale Beck is a tributary 
of the Mint, which falls into the Kent. 

Names in -ergh are found only in districts where inversion- 
compounds occur. NE. of Ullswater, near Trostermount ete., 
are found Tirril and Winder. Along the Kent names in -ergh 
are scattered among inversion-compounds. Thus Ninezergh is 
near Wath Sutton and Rigrinmelsuthen; Sizergh, near Cross- 
crake and Brigsteer; Skelsmergh, Docker, Mozergh, Pot- 
ter, Sewerhbec are not far from Holme Lion. Mansergh is 
near Buth Swarther ete. 

The only Wml. names containing other Goidelic common 
nouns are Knock and Ledder Howe. Knock is situated on a 
small tributary of the Eden in N. Wml. Ledder Howe seems to be 
near the upper Eden. 

Lancashire. 

Inversion-compounds are few and partly doubtful. 

In Lonsdale N. of the Sands the only example is the obscure 
Twaitkendenan. In Lonsdale S. of the Sands were found Laith- 
gryme and Rigsumerild in Bolton-le-‘Sands S. of the mouth of the 
Keer, which falls into Morecambe Bay. In Amunderness the only 
example is Byrstath Bryning (uaow Bryning), near the mouth of 
the Ribble. In Blackburn, but N. of the Ribble, is Leagram. 
S. of the Ribble inversion-compounds have been found only in 
W. Derby, viz. Scartherwlmer and Starhourauen in Ainsdale, on 
the coast, and Rudswain in Melling parish, near the Alt. 

. Names with Goidelic pers. names as first el. are numerous. 

In Lonsdale N. of the Sands we found Bekanesgill and 
Gilmyghelcroft; in Lonsdale S. of the Sands, Mellershaw near 
the Lune. In Amunderness, where only one inversion-compound 
was found, such names are common. There are Becanesfurlong, 
Belanespot, Corchole, Dounanesbrec, Donnaneshurst, Dunandespul, 
Gillisholme, Kenandesaker, Killinsough, distributed over the 
hundred. S. of the Ribble we found: in Blackburn, Dunken- 
halgh; in Leyland, Becconsall; in W.Derby, Gilanrehou and 
Melkanerhou (in Ainsdale), Kennetshead (in Halsall), and Nelescroft 
a good way inland. 

Names in -ergh are common. 

In Lonsdale N. of the Sands are found Stewnor and Torver 
inJland, and Winder near the coast. 
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In Lonsdale S. of the Sands are Docker (near the Keer), 
Arkholme (on the Lune, but at least 15 miles from its mouth), 
Cobbanarghe, Salter, and Winder (all three on or near tributaries 
of the Lune). Farther 8., near the Wyre, is Ortner, called after 
Overton on the Lune. 

In Amunderness there are several names in -ergh. Kella- 
mergh and Medlar in S.Am. are close to Bryning (olim Byrstath 
Bryning). Midelare, Archole are found near the mouth of the Wyre; 
Hauedarhe, Dounanesherg, Goosnargh, and Grimsargh, in the 
interior of the hundred on the fell-side. 

In S.Lane. there are several scattered erghs. In Leyland we 
found Siverthesarhe (not far from Becconsall). In W.Derby we 
found Oddisherhe in Ainsdale; and Nathelarghe is not far away. 
On the Alt, near which Rudswain roust have stood, we found 
Avanessergh. Near the mouth of the Mersey is Brettargh. In 
Salford are Anglezark and Sholver. The former is in the 
N.W. corner of the hundred, on the border of Leyland. Sholver 
is on the eastern border, far from other places with similar names. 

Names containing other Goidelic common nouns are few. 
Those discussed in Ch. III are Latterbarrow and Ludder Burn, 
both denoting places in Lonsdale N. of the Sands. 

Yorkshire. 

Only the W. Yorkshire names are here considered. 

Inversion-compounds were found in a district near the Lane. 
border: Stanpapan not far from the border of Lonsdale S. of the 
Sands, and Hillegrime near the upper Ribble. 

Names in -ergh are distributed as follows. Snellesherg was 
found near the Wenning, a tributary of the Lune, close to the 
border of Lonsdale S. of the Sands. The others are on or near 
the middle or upper Ribble or its tributary the Hodder: Feizor, 
near Hillegrime; Strazergh, apparently near Gisburn; Battrix 
and probably the lost Gamellesarges, on or near the Hodder and 
the border of N. Blackburn. 


The results may be summed up more briefly as follows. 

In Cumberland all the various kinds of Goidelic influence 
are well represented. The greater abundance of inversion-compounds 
in the district S. of the Derwent may partly be due to the fact that 
fuller material is available for this than for other districts. When 
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the chartularies of e. g. Holme Cultram and Lanercost are published, 
inversion-compounds will perhaps be found to be equally common 
e. g. in the N.W. districts. Anyhow, there must have been a 
very strong immigration of Celticized Scandinavians into the 
Derwent valley and S.W. Cumberland generally. Strong traces 
of Goidelic influence are noticeable in the place-names of the Eden 
valley. It looks as if the Scandinavian immigration took place 
particularly along the rivers Derwent, Eden, and also the Esk, 
with their tributaries. To some extent this may of course be due 
9 special’ circumstances, which rendered these districts suitable 
for colonisation. 

Lousdale N. of the Sands (Lanc.), at least the Furness district, 
is probably to be considered to have been originally a part of 
Cumberland. ; 

Along the Eden and its tributary the Eamont the Scandi- 
navian settlers also found their way into N. Westmorland. It is 
noteworthy that in the Eden valley, but for the isolated Ledder 
Howe, names showing Goidelic influence stop short N. of Appleby 
(N.Wml.). The Celticized Scandinavians in NW.Wml. may have 
come from the Derwent valley. 

An extensive colony must have been founded by Celticized 
Scandinavians round the inner Morecambe Bay and the rivers 
(Kent and Keer) that fall into it. To this district belong S.West- 
morland, Lonsdale 8. of the Sands, and the adjoining part of 
Yorkshire. The Lune group (Wml. and Lanc.) is closely connected 
with this district. It is a curious fact that the only name exhibiting 
Goidelic influence in the district round the lower Lune is Meller- 
shaw, whereas names of this kind are quite common a little 
higher up, from where the Lune valley runs close to the Keer 
valley. The two rivers are here separated by a strip of flat 
country. Apparently the Scandinavians reached the Lune by this 
route and followed the river a good way up stream. 

In the flat and fertile region N. of the lower Ribble, Amun- 
derness, through which runs the fairly considerable river Wyre, 
Celticized Scandinavians seem to have settled in large numbers. 
This district is characterized by numerous names in ergh and 
names containing Goidelic personal names. With this colony is 
probably connected that on the middle and upper Ribble and 
its tributary the Hodder. This colony was chiefly on Yorkshire 
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ground. Leagram in Blackburn (on the Hodder) probably belongs 
to this group. . 

S. of the Ribble a settlement must have been founded by 
Celticized Scandinavians on the coast of W. Derby, apparently 
with Ainsdale as its nucleus. In Ainsdale were found two in- 
version-compounds, two names with Goidelic personal. names as 
first el., and one name in -ergh. The scattered names exhibiting 
Goidelic influence in other parts of S.Lanc. do not allow of certain 
conclusions. 

The absence of inversion-compounds and names containing 
Goidelic elements in considerable parts of Westmorland is probably: 
due to the fact that the interior districts of this county to a great 
extent consist of fell districts which were presumably taken posses- 
‘sion of late and were sparsely inhabited in the early middle ages. 
Moreover, the Scand. colonisation of the county, as pointed out 
p. 9, seems to be partly due to Danes, who had probably not 
come from Goidelic countries. Also in S. Lancashire Danish im- 
migration is to be reckoned with. 


One question bound up with the distribution of the names 
under discussion still remains to be dealt with. It is a curious 
fact that in some districts inversion-compounds are rare, while 
other traces of Goidelic influence are very marked. 

The rare occurrence of inversion-compounds in Lonsdale N. 
of the Sands and in Amunderness, in both of which districts 
Goidelic elements are common in place-names, cannot be due 
to defectiveness of our sources. The early place-nomenclature 
of the former district is fairly well known, thanks to the Furness 
Chartulary. On the place-names of the latter district the Cocker- 
sand and the Lancaster chartularies give very full and valuable 
information. Nor is it probable that inversion-compounds were 
once common in the districts, but had been practically given 
up before the time when our earliest sources were written. We 
must assume that such compounds were always rare in these 
districts. 

This warrants the conclusion that the language of the Scan- 
dinavian settlers in N.W. England was not altogether uniform, 
particularly as regards influence from Goidelic. Some colonies 
seem to have been founded by settlers who had not only borrowed 
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a number of Goidelic names and other words, but had also adopted 
the Goidelic’ way of forming compounds. Other colonies are 
apparently to be attributed to settlers who had only got so far 
as to adopt a number of Goidelic words and names. Obviously 
inversion-compounds point to far stronger influence than loanwords. 

I am inclined to believe that the time when the colonisation 
of the various districts took place has something to do with the 
difference as regards Goidelic influence alluded to. If this sugges- 
tion be correct, we must conclude that the districts in which 
inversion-compounds are common were colénised comparatively 
late, and that the earliest settlements are those in Amunderness 
and other districts where inversion-compounds are rare. In favour 
of this hypothesis may be adduced the fact that historical records 
mention Scandinavian colonies earlier in Amtinderness (and Che- 
shire) than in other parts of N.W.England; cf. p. 7. 


CHAPTDRAY. 
Some’ Brythonic place-names. 


I deal in this chapter only with compound Brythonic place- 
names in Cumberland and Westmorland. Some of the names 
discussed below contain elements, in my opinion Brythonic, which 
may also be Goidelic, either introduced by Scandinavians (the 
names being in this case inversion-compounds), or else due to 
later Gaelic influence. There are even elements, in my opinion 
Brythonic, which may be referred to an English or a Scandinavian 
source. In these circumstances I have considered it desirable to 
collect and discuss compound names in Cumberland and Westmor- 
land which seem to me to be probably Brythonic. Some are 
etymologically obscure. However, as at least one element may 
be looked upon as in all probability Brythonic, the presumption 
is strong that the names as a whole are of Brythonic origin. 

Lancashire names I omit. I may have an opportunity of 
dealing with them in another place; moreover, there are hardly 
any names in Lancashire which offer difficulties of the kind 
alluded to. 

Brythonic names in Cumberland and Westmorland other 
than compound ones are likewise omitted. Most are river-names 
or originally such; river-names are largely Brythonic in all parts 
of England. 


1. Cumberland. 


Blencarn: Blencarn CFF. 1211 etc. A hamlet SE. of Kirkos- 
wald, E. Cumb.; at the foot of a hill (573 ft.). 

The first el. is identical with W. dlaen ’point, end, top’ etc., 
common in place-names, OBret. blaen ’summit’, also used in place- 
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names, as Blein-rin 857 ete. (LorH 110). Blen- occurs in other 
Cumb. names, which denote places situated on or near hills. The 
Celtic word seems therefore in Cumberland to have meant ’a hill’. 
The corresponding Goidelic word, Ir. bléin, Gael. blian, means 'the 
flank, groin’; in place-names, ’a creek’. The second el. is the 
common Celtic carn ’a cairn’. SrpGerieLp gives this etymology 
alternatively. 

Blencogo: de Plenecogo PR. 1195, de Blenecoghow RStB. 52 
(1258—82), Blencogou Cal. Sc. 1278, Blencogow ib. 1296, Inq. 1316. 
A parish W. of Wigton, NW. Cumb. 

The last el. is OWSc. haugr ’a hill’; Blencogo stands on a 
small hill (138 ft.). The Scand. word seems to have been added 
to the old Cumbrian name of the place, whose first el. is obviously 
identical with Blen- in Blencarn. The second el. of the name is 
obscure. It might perhaps be identical with W. cog ’cuckoo’. 

Blindcrake: Blankeryk Cal. Se. 1237, Blanecreck CFF. 1240, 
Blenckrayk ib. 1245, Blencraye Cal. Se. 1247, de Blenecrayc ib. 
1268; cf. also Se. A parish NE. of Cockermouth, W. Cumb.; on 
the slope of a hill (804 ft.). 

First el. as in preceding names. It is noteworthy that in 
this name Brythonic ae appears as a and as e in the earliest 
examples. The second el. is no doubt identical with W. craig 
’a rock, crag’, which is common in place-names; cf. Craig- 
goch (a peak in Merioneth), Craig Twrch (a hill in Cardigan) 
ete. In early Welsh it appears as Creik Rec. Carn. 234. Ona 
similar Goidelic form see p. 90. 

The same element perhaps occurs in the names Blencathara 
(a mountain NE. of Keswick in the Lake District) and Blenket 
Rigg (a hill of 810 ft. NE. of Whitehaven, W.Cumb.), both only 
found in late sources. 

Brenkiber Moor Lanercost Reg. 1169 (CWOS. I. 101 = 
mora de Brenkiber Dugdale VI. 236), Brenkibech Dugdale VI. 237 
(temp. Rich. L, Inspeximus 9 Edw. I). Presumably identical with 
Burntippet Moor Nicolson and Burn 1777, a hilly district E. of 
the Eden. 

I take the first el. to be identical with W. bryn *hill’, com- 
mon in place-names (Bryn-mawr etc.), OBret. bren ’colline’. The 
second el. cannot be explained with the material available. 

Carlisle: Karlioli (gen.) WR. c. 1100 (Se.), C(h)aerleolium, 
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Cerleoil PR. 1130, Carleolum ib. 1160, Karleol PatR. 1219 etc. 
(Se.). See further Se. A town in N.Cumb. 

This is the old ZLuguvallium of the Roman time, which 
appears in Sim. Durh. as Luel. Car- is an addition of the same 
kind as in Carmarthen (W. Caerfyrddin), the old Maridunon, or W. 
Caerefrog (York) from Eboracum. Car- is identical with W. caer 
‘fortress, city’, OBret. caer ’fortress’, Bret. kaer ’ville, village’. 
Carlisle means ’the city of Luguvallium’. StpaErietp gives the 
same explanation. 

Several other place-names in Cumberland have a first el. 
Car-, apparently identical with W. caer etc. A corresponding 
word does not occur in Goidelic languages. There is, however, 
a word similar in form and of the same meaning, viz. Olr. cathir 
‘town’ (= early W. cader ’a hill fort’)... In MIr. and Gael. inter- 
vocalic th became |h|; cf. the spelling Caher- in Ir. place-names. 
From caher or the like a form caer, car would easily develop. 
But if Car- in Cumb. is to some extent of Goidelic origin it must 
be of late introduction; in Scand. loanwords from Irish inter- 
vocalic th remains. I do not think there is any reason to doubt 
that at least most of the names in Car- are of Brythonic origin; 
Cardurnock may form an exception. It should be added that 
Car- cannot be the Scand. word car ’a marsh’; this had originally 
the vowel e. The sense ’a fortress’ or ’a city’ does not always 
seem probable in names of this kind. Very likely Car- in some 
cases means ’a village’. 

Cardew: Cardew Gosp. Ch. (11. cent.), de Karthew PR. 1259 
(Se.), Cartheu CWNS. X. 7 (1285), Cardeu CIR. 1359 (Se.). A 
hamlet W. of Dalston, NW. Cumb. 

The early form seems to have had |d|, which later became 
|d| as in murder << OE. mordor etc. Caer is a feminine word which 
would lenate the initial cons. of the second el. This should 
therefore have begun in d-. The etymology of this el. is obscure. 
It is doubtful if Corn. Carthew can be compared. This appears 
as Carthu AD, I. (1814), as Kerthw ib. IL. (1405). Its second el. 
seems to be the adj. du black’. 

Cardurnock: Cardrunnoke CFF. 1386, Cardrunnok ib. 1468, 
Cardronok Inq. 1485, Cardunnok CWNS. XIV. 399 (1395). A hamlet 
on the Solway Firth near Bowness. 

The second el. may be identical with the surname [W.] 
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Dronnock CFF. 1302, but it cannot be determined whether this 
is an old place-name (possibly an old name of Cardurnock or of 
Dornock, a place on the Scottish side of the Solway Firth) or an 
old pers. name (e. g. an old Brythonic name connected with 
OBret. Dron in -uualoe; cf. Lorn 127). SrpeErrmLp compares 
the just mentioned Dornock, which appears as [D|undronok in 
a map of 1590 in CWNS. XII. 49, and suggests that this name 
and -durnock may be dronach ’ridge of a hill’. This is an Ir. 
word not evidenced in Brythonic languages. If it is the second 
el. of Cardurnock, it is not probable that the first is Brythonic caer. 
Possibly it is the Olr. cathiv mentioned supra. 

Carlatton: Karlatan Lanercost Reg. 1169 ete. (Se.), Carlatun 
PR. 1186, Karlaton Cal. Sc. 1237 ete., Carlaton PR. 1241 (Cal. 
Se. I. 284). Isolated and to be disregarded are Cornlatun PatR. 
1220, Carlauton ChR. 1242 (Se.). A parish S. of Brampton, 
N.Cumb. 

I take -latton to be identical with Layton Lanc. (Latun DB., 
Latona LPR. 1138—41, 1155), the first el. in both being OE. ldd 
road; water-course’. *Latun is the old Anglian name of the 
place; this was made by Cumbrian Brythons into *Caer Latun 
> Carlatton '. 

Carwinley: de Karwindelhov YFF. 1202, Carwindelawe ChR. 
1267 (Se.), Kaerwyndlo, Carwendelowe, Karwendelowe, de Crawen- 
delowe Ing. 1281, Carwyndelowe Inq. 1299 (Se.). A place 4 m. 
from Longtown, N. Cumb.; also a stream, which falls into the Esk. 

The earliest form tells against the suggestion of Skene, 
Celtic Scotland I. 157, that the second el. is Gwendolew, the 
name of a prince said to have taken part in the battle of Ard- 
derydd, though of course -hov might be due to popular etymology. 
The last el. seems to be OWSc. haugr. The first can hardly be 


1 A tenant of Carlatton c. 1150 is called Gospatric fil. Mapbennoc 
PR. 1158, 1159, Gospatric. fil. Beloc ib. 11638. Obviously fil. Mapbennoc 
is a mistake for Mapbennoc ’son of Bennoc’. If Map is not a clerical error 
tor Mac (<Ir. mac ’son’), it would seem to be a Brythonic form (cf. W. 
mab, OW. map, OBret. mab ’son’) and indicate that a Brythonic language 
was spoken in Cumberland as late as the 12. cent. The form of the father’s 
name is doubtful (Bennoc or Beloc?); the ending -oc renders a Brythonic 
origin plausible. But Corninawoop, CWOS. XV. 295, says the name is also 
written Macbenok. If this form is really authenticated, Map- is perhaps a 
mistake for Mac-, and the example is analogous tq Thorfynn Mac Thore p. 67. 
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anything else than Brythonic caer. The middle el. is doubtful. 
It may be the OE. pers. name Wendel suggested by SepGEFIELD. 
If so, the name may be analogous to Carlatton, an earlier * Wen- 
delhow having been combined with Brythonic caer. But 1 rather 
doubt whether we are warranted in assuming Brythonic elements 
to have been added to Scand. names. Another possibility is that 
Scand. haugr was added to an earlier Brythonic name; but I have 
no definite suggestion to offer as regards the etymology of the 
middle el., if it is a Brythonic word. It might be an old name 
of the stream (containing the adj. gwyn ’white’?); the Gaulish 
place-name Vindalon (HotpEerR) might be compared. 

-Of Cardunneth, a mountain top in Cumrew Fell, Caermote, 
an old camp in Torpenhow, NW. Cumb., and Caerthanoc, the 
site of an old fort or camp at Ullswater, on all of which VHC. 
|. 285 ff. may be compared, no early forms are on record. 

Castle Carrock: de Castelkairoc PR. 1209, 1210, -kairok 
WR. c. 1235 (Se.), Castle Cairoc PR. 1225 (Cal. Se. I. 159); Castel- 
cayrok CFF. 1803, Castel Kayrok Cal. Sc. 1375—6. See further 
Se. Other forms are: de COastelcarroc Cal. Se. 1211—12, Castel 
Carok CEFF. 1356, Castel Caurok ib. 1301, de Castelleairun PR. 
1210, de Castell Kairun ib. 1211, de Castelcairun ib. 1212, de 
Castelkairun ib. 1213. <A parish S. of Brampton, N.Cumb. 

The name is so frequently spelt with ai etc. that it must 
have been pronounced with the diphthong ai. It must therefore 
be separated from Carrock, the name of a fell S. of Caldbeck: 
Carroc Cal. Se. 1208, Carrok Ing. 1260; this is no doubt identical 
with W. carreg ’a rock’. Brapury, E. Hist. Rev. XXX. 743, suggests 
as second el. of Castle Carrock W. caerog ’fortified’. This may 
be correct. The first el. is then identical with W. castel/, OBret. 
castel ’castle’ (from Lat.). 

Castle Hewin: Castelewyn CWNS. VII. 14 (1285), Castel Luen 
Leland 16. cent. (CWNS. IX. 210). An old castle in Inglewood 
Forest, E.Cumb. 

An old tradition says the name means the castle of King 
Ewaine (CWNS. IX. 211). Cottinewoop, in a foot-note ib., accepts 
this derivation. Ewain (Owain, Eugenius) was king of Strathclyde 
and perhaps of Cumberland in the first half of the tenth cen- 
tury. The authenticity of the tradition is of course doubtful, but 
the second element of the name may well be the pers. name 
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Owain, which appears in OBret. as Ewuen, in early W. as Euguen, 
Iguein, Yuein (Lorn 129), 

Catterlen: Kaderlenge WR. c. 1157 (Se.), Katerlen PR. 1201, 
Karterlen CFF. 1226, Caterlyn Ing. 1277, Caterlen Cal. Sc. 1278—9, 
Katirlen Ing. 1282. See further Se. A parish c. 3 m. NW. of 
Penrith. The village stands near a ridge (652 ft.). Catterlen Hall 
is situated on a small river. 

I identify the first element with early W. cader ’a hill fort’ 
(= Ir. cathir, cognate with Lat. caterva, Pepgrsen I. 31), common 
in W. names of mountains, as Cader Idris, Cader Fronwen. I 
take this word to be the second el. of Hanging Chadder in 
Thornham, SE. Lane. (de Hengandechadre LCoR. 1324) and the 
first el. of Chadderton Lance. (Chaderton LAR. 1224 etc.), perhaps 
also of Catterton Yks. and other names. The second el. of 
Catterlen is doubtful. There is no lake in the vicinity; otherwise 
W. llyn ’a lake’ would be plausible. It may be the old name of 
the stream alluded to; we may compare the river-name Lenda in 
Hover. 

Culgaith: Chulchet? LPR. 275 (1136—8), Culchet PR. 1203, 
Culgait WR. c. 1160 (Se.), Culgayth CFF. 1231, Colgayth CIR. 
1324 ete. (Se.). A village E. of Penrith, near the Eden. 

The second el., as suggested also by McCuure 86, is identical 
with W. coed, OBret. coet ’wood’. The name is identical with 
Culcheth in S. Lane. (: Culchet LPR. 1201, Culchit LAR. 1246, 
Culchith ib. 1284, Culcheth LIng. 1322, de Kilchith LAR. 1246 etc.), 
and at least related to Kilquite Cornw. (: Kylgoyd FA. 1303, 
Kilkoid ib. 1346); cf. also Kilcoit, -coet (Wales) Rec. Carn. 231 f. 
I suppose the first el. of all is identical with W. cz ‘the back’, 
OCorn. chii ceruix, MBret. cil, cel in place-names (Lora 198), from 
a stem *kul-. If this is right, Prim. Celt. @ must in Cumbrian 
have remained fairly long as a, instead of passing into 7 at an 
early date, as in the other Brythonic languages; cf. dun infra. 
The form -gaith shows lenation of ¢ to g; the name probably 
means ‘back wood’. It is interesting to find ai corresponding to 
early Brythonic e (> W. oe); cf. Culcheth (Lanc.) supra, also 
Chetham (Lanc.), whose first el. is no doubt identical with -gaith 
in Culgaith. 

Cum: is the first el. of several Cumberland names. I think, 
like SepcEFiexp, that they are old Cumbrian names. Some might 
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be Scand. inversion-compounds, Cum- being either Ir. cum, com- 
“mon in place-names (cf. Joyce I. 432), or OE. cumb. But one 
of the names, Cumrew, is obviously an old Cumbrian name. 
Not one of the others bas an undoubtedly Scand. or Goidelic 
personal name as second el.; Cumcrook is only found in modern 
sources and must be left. out of account. The word cum(d) is not 
evidenced as the second el. of names in Cumberland and is very 
rare in Lancashire. The meaning of the element is in any case 
’a valley’. 

Cumcatch: Cumquencath Lanercost Ch. 1169 (Se.) (but Cum- 
gnencath CWOS. I. 101), de Cunquenetat PR. 1197, Cumquenecach 
Lanercost Ch. 1252 (CWNS. XIV. 241), Conquetach Dugdale VI. 
237 (temp. Rich. I, Inspeximus 9 Edw. [.), Cumcach Inq. 1485, 
Cumcutith Geogr: Blav. 1663. A place in Brampton, N. Cumb. 

The second el. is obscure; the early forms vary. If the 
earliest are trustworthy, we might compare the MBret. pers. name 
Guengat in Lesguen-gat (Lora 195), OW. Guyngat (Mabinogion), 
which contain as second el. the word cat, cad ‘battle’. Initial k 
instead of g might be due to sound-substitution, an exact parallel 
being offered by OE. [et] Cwes patrike (= Gospatric); from a 
Brythonic *gwas Patric ’Patrick’s servant’) Bircn 1254 (late 10. 
cent.) and Lib. V. 56 (a different version of the same ch.). Sub- 
stitution of Engl. p, t, k for W. b, d, g is a well-known pheno- 
menon in later times. Cf. also p. 79. If this suggestion be 
correct, later -ch must be due to some corruption. 

Cumdivock: Combedeyfoch Gosp. Ch. (11. cent.), Cumdeuoc 
PR. 1244, Cundeuoe ib. 1245, -douoe ib. 1251 (Se.), -duvoc CWNS. 
VIL. 7 (1285), Conduvok ib. X. 7 (1285). A hamlet SW. of Dalston, 
NW. Cumb. 

The second el. is probably identical with Devoke (Water) 
and (Moor) Divock, on which see p. 41. The variation between 
e, i, and u, o is remarkable. It may well be conjectured to go 
back to originally unstressed Brythonic y, i. e. |o|. I suggest that 
-divock is the old name of the brook on which the place stands. 
The name of this may have been a Brythonic * Dyfoc, a derivative 
of *dubo- (W. du) ’black’, identical with Ir. Duog or Duvog ’black 
streamlet’, a common name of streams in Ireland (Joyce II. 268; 
cf. also Joycr III. Duvoge). 

It is tempting to try to establish etymological connection 
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between -divock and the present name of the brook, Chalk 
Beck, but this is only possible if a series of sound-substitutions 
may be assumed. Early forms of Chalk Beck are- Shauk Gosp. 
Ch. (11. cent.), Sehawk CWNS. VII. 4 (1285), but Tyauk AD. VI. 
(1289). The last-named form is noteworthy; it may perhaps bridge 
the gap between -divock and Chalk. Tyauk might gu back to 
a Cumbrian *Dyvauc, supposing 6 in Cumbrian became aw as in 
early Welsh, or even *Dyauc (with loss of v on the analogy of 
du adj.); ¢ might be due to sound substitution. Shauk in its turn 
might be due to substitution of Engl. sh for a Scand. tj < ti 
(*Tjauk < Tyauk). As regards the survival of Tyauk by the side 
of Shauk, we may compare Hep by the side of Shap (Wml.); ef. 
Studier tillegnade Esaias Tegnér, p. 437 ff. -Chalk is a late form. 

Cumrew: Comreu CFF. 1202, de Cumreuw PR. 1211, Cum[e]rew 
Cal. Sc. 1296, Cumrewe ib. 1875—6. A parish N. of Kirkoswald, 
E. Cumb., at the foot of Cumrew Fell. 

I identify the second el. with W. rhiw ‘hill, ascent, acclivity, 
slope’, a word common in Welsh names of mountains, as Rbiw 
(SW. Carnarvon): Rew Rec. Carn. 36; cf. Rywgerydon, Rywhwden 
Ree. Carn. 200. The place was named after Cumrew Fell. 

Cumwhinton: Cumquintina WR. c. 1150 (Se.), Cunquintin 
Cal. Se. 1224—5, Cumquinton CFF. 1226, Conquintun CIR. 1235 
(Se.), Cumquintyn Cal. Se. 1278, API. 1308, Inq. 1320, Cumquyntyn 
CWNS. X. 5 (1285), Comquynten API. 1305. A hamlet SE. of 
Carlisle; about a mile W. of the Eden. 

SepeEFIELD correctly explains the second el. as the pers. 
name Quintin, the name of the martyr who gave name to St. 
Quentin. Quintinus is mentioned in the Ir. Fél., and the name was 
of course well known to,the old Cumbrians. 

Cumwhitton: Cumquetinton Ing. 1287, Cumquitynton CFF. 
1315, Comqwytton CFF. 1397. See Se. A parish SE. of Carlisle; 
about a mile E. of the Eden. 

This is a case analogous to Carlatton. The second el., 
-whitton, is an old *Hwitingatén, to which was added Brythonic 
cum. SEDGEFIELD’s explanation is not quite clear; I am not sure 
if his opinion tallies with that advanced here. 

Dunmallet (or -mallard): (a dwelling-house at) Dunmalloght 
PatR. 1307 (CWNS. XI. 233), (pele of) Dunmallok Ing. 1329 (ib. 
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234), (a wood called) Dun Mallok Inq. 1485 (ib.). A hill at the 
foot of Ullswater, formerly the site of a castle. 

The name is considered by Corzryawoop, VHC. I. 285, to 
contain old Cumbrian *dan = W. din ’fort’. This may be so, 
but so long as the second el. is unexplained, it remains doubtful 
if the name is Brythonic. It may be an inversion-compound ana- 
logous to Donwoldef p. 23 and Doun Bardulf p. 37. The etymology 
given by Coxtntinewoop, CWNS. XI. 233 (the fort of the sum- 
mit’ or ’of the mounds’, the second el. being Ir. mullach ’llock’) 
is not convincing. 

Glencoyne: Glencaine CFF. 1212, Glenekone ib. 1255 (Se.), 
Clencon Ing. 1290, Glencone Inq. 1399 (CWNS. X. 486), Glenkun 
CFF. 1424, Glencoyne Ing. 1485, Glencune-beck Nicolson and Burn 
1777. Glencoyne Dale forms the boundary between Cumberland 
and Westmorland; through it runs a stream that falls into Ulls- 
water. 

The first el. is identical with W. glyn, MIy. glend ’glen’. 
It is probably the old Cumbrian word. The second el. is very 
likely the old name of the stream. The earliest form is in all 
probability miswritten. All the later forms have the vowel o or 
later wu (or oy), apparently ME. 6, which has become modern tu 
or the like, and was in ME. often written wu, oi or oy. The name 
is now pronounced |Glenkiwn|; see Goopcuitp, CWOS. VI. 71. 
Perhaps -caine 1212 is miswritten for -coine, oc denoting 6. The 
el. -con may perhaps be referred to W. cawn ’reeds’, from *con. 

Glen- also occurs in Glenderaterra and Glenderamackin, 
names of two streams in Skiddaw; no early forms are available, 
except Glendermakin Nicolson & Burn II. 93 (1777). 

Lamplugh: de Lanplo PR. 1181, de Lamplo PR. 1182, API. 
1203, de Lamplou id. 1199—1216, de Lanploch RStB. 58 (1200—13), 
de Landplo(h) ib. 60 (1200—13), de Lamplou PR. 1211, RStB. 199 
(1248), Lamplogh ib. 201 (1338). A parish NE. of Whitehaven, 
W.Cumb. 

I identify the first el. with W. llan ’church’, OBret. lan 
’monastére, lieu consacré’, Ir. dann ’church’ etc., all from a stem 
*land-. The second I take to be identical with W. plwy, plwyf 
‘people, congregation, parish’, OBret. pluiu, ploi, ploe the same, 
common in place-names, Bret. plowe ’village’, OCorn. plui, MCorn. 
plu parish’, all from Lat. plebs (Pepersen I. 208). The name 
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means ‘the parish church’. Cf. the similar name Plélan in Brit- 
tany, OBret. Ploi-lan, Ploelan, Plelan (Lora 157). In Lamplugh 
the earliest form -plo represents some Cumbrian development of 
earlier @, similar to those which have taken place in Welsh etc. 
The later form -plogh may be due to association with OE. ploh 
‘plough-land’ or else to analogical transformation under the in- 
fluence of words like OE. bog, toh, etce., in which an interchange 
of forms with and without gh developed in ME.; cf. especially 
Luicx, Studien zur engl. Lautgescbichte, p. 165 ff. 

Lanercost: Lanercost Ch. 1169, CIR. 1328 etc., Lanrecost 
PR. 1195, PatR. 1255 (all Se.). A parish NE. of Brampton, 
N.Cumb. Formerly the site of an abbey. 

_ I have no doubt this is also the name of an old Cumbrian 

parish, the first el. being /ann ’church’. The second el. is obscure. 

Penrith: Penrith WR. c. 1110 (Se.), Penred PR. 1167 etc., 
Penret PR. 1202, Penreth ChR. 1291 (Se.). A town near the 
Eamont, E.Cumb. 

The name contains the same elements as OBret. Penret (Lora 
156). The first el. is identical with W. pen ‘head, end, top’, Olr. 
cenn head’. The second el. corresponds to W. rhyd, OBret. rit 
’a ford’. Penrith stands at the foot of a hill at some distance 
from the river. The name may mean ’the hill near the ford’, 
But pen may also be the defining element; if so, the most prob- 
able meaning is ‘the chief ford’. Srpenrrenp says there were 
once two fords over the Eamont near Penrith. Sedgefield’s trans- 
lation ’the ford by the hill’ seems to me less probable. About 
five miles N. of Penrith near Plumpton Wall, on the Petterill, 
stood Old Penrith (cf. e. g. Niconson and Burn II. 421). The 
relations between this name and Penrith are obscure. 

Penruddock: de Penreddok CWNS. X. 3 (1285), Cal. Se. 1334, 
Penreddok AD. VI. 249 (1323), de Penruddok AD. VI. 233 (1357), 
212 (1378), 25 (1882), Penruddoc 1328 (Se.). A village W. of 
Penrith. It is in a fairly high situation and stands near the 
source of the Petterill and near a brook. 

The first el. is presumably identical with that of Penrith. 
The variation between e and w in the first syllable of the second 
el. reminds one of that in Cumdivock. It may be identical with 
OBret. (Ty) Ritoch, Redoc (Lorn 161), possibly a diminutive of 
W. rhyd, OBret. rit ’a ford’, i. e. a Brythonic *rydoe from *retéc. 

8 
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Roswrageth Lanercost Ch. 1169 (CWOS. I. 101), Ros-wragatt, . 
' -wagart Dugdale VI. 237 (temp. Rich. I, Inspeximus 9 Edw. J). 
A lost place in N.Cumb., probably near Lanercost. 

The first el. may be identified with W. rhos ’moor, heath, 
plain’, OBret. ros ’tertre, en général recouvert de bruyere’ (Lorn 
163, 229), Ir. ros ’promontory’ etc. The second el. always begins 
in w-, which tells us that it is not a Goidelic word. Formally 
it tallies with W. gwragedd ’women’; it may be that word. 

Brythonic vos very likely forms the first element of Rosshewen 
in Wigton (NW. Cumb.), only evidenced in a document of the 
time of Elizabeth quoted in Nicotson and Burn II. 141. The 
second el]. of this name seems to be identical with that of Castle 
Hewin. 

Talkin: Talcan WR. c. 1200, Talkan ib. c. 1215, ChR. 1290, 
Talkaneterne Ing. 1294 (all Se.), de Talkan CWNS. X. 3 (1285), 
Talkan OR. 1871, Talken, Tauken-logh Ing. 1485. A hamlet SH. 
of Brampton, N. Cumb. A tarn must have been near the place. 

The first el. seems to be identical with W. fdl ’forehead, 
front, end’, OBret. tal ‘front’, MBret. tal ’front, qui est sur le 
front de, pres de’ (also in place-names, as Talenhuet, Talhoit ‘the 
front of the wood’, a common name; Lotu 231), MIr. tul, taul 
‘forehead, front, eminence’. The second el. is doubtful; it may 
be an old name of the tarn alluded to. Srpe@Erirnp compares 
W. talcen ’brow of a hill. But this word means ’forehead’; moreover 
it is an Ir. loanword. 

Tallantire: Talghentis CFF. 1208, de Talentir PR. 1211, 
Talentyre Ing. 1317, de Talentar Cal. Se. 1224—5, Talantir, Talentir 
CFF. 1245, Talentyr ib. 1275, de Tarentir PR. 1212, de Tarantir 
ib, 1213. A village NW. of Cockermouth, W.Cumb.; on the slope 
of a hill (731 ft.). 

The first el. seems to be the tal found in Talkin. The final 
tir may be identified with W. tir ‘land, earth, territory’, Bret. 
tir, Ir. tir, ete. The earliest form has a gh which is absent in 
all the later forms. I suppose it is corrupt. If so, -en- may be 
simply the definite article, which in old Cumbrian may be supposed 
to have had such a form as *in; ef. OBret. en, OCorn. en, OW. 
hin, W. yn (used as a particle, as an article with change of n to 
r OW. ir, W. yr, y), Iv. in ete. Tailantire might be compared 
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with Bret. Talenhuet 1255 etc., Kaer en Treth 1037 (Lory 169). 
The name might mean ’the end of the territory’. 

Tarmonath. A mountain top near Cumrew Fell and Car- 
dunneth; cf. CWNS. IX. 219. No early forms found, 

I suppose the first el. is identical with Gael. torr ‘a hill of 
conic form, heap, castle’ etc. (MacBary). Engl. tor ’a high rock, 
a pile of rocks, a rocky peak, a hill’, common in names of rocks 
and eminences in Cornwall, Devon, Derbyshire, etc., must be a 
Celtic word, and proves that a word tory of the same meaning 
must have existed in Brythonic languages. The second el. is 
probably identical with W. mynydd, OBret. monid ’mountain’. This 
is a distinctly Brythonic word, but it is found as a loanword in 
mod, Gaelic monadh ’moor, heath’ (PepErsen I. 33). The name 
is probably an old Cumbrian one. ‘ 

Triermain: Treuermain WR. ec. 1200, Treverman Lanercost 
Ch. 1169, WR. c. 1200, CIR. 1295 (all Se.), Cal. Se. 1278—9, 
Trethremane Inq. 1485. A fragment of an ancient castle; in Gils- 
land, N.Cumb. 

The first el. is no doubt identical with W. tref, OBret. tieb 
"home, homestead’ etc., a very common el. in place-names in 
Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany. The corresponding word occurs 
in Irish (MIr. tred), but does not seem to be used in place-names; 
Hogan and Joyce have no examples of it. The second el. is 
perhaps a pers. name. As tref was a feminine word, it would 
lenate the initial cons. of the second element. This may there- 
fore be German, the name of a saint to whom churches in Wales 
and Cornwall are dedicated; cf. Llanarmon in Denbighshire 
and Carnarvon. If this identification is correct, the name is here 
no doubt that of an early owner. 


2. Westmorland. 


Carhullan: Carholond 1415 Nicolson & Burn I. 424, Carehullen 
Dugdale VII. 870 (32 Hen. VIII), Nicolson & Burn 1777 (map). 
A small place in Bampton, N. Wml., near a Roman road. 

The second el. is OE. *Héland, a common place-name. The 
first is presumably Brythonic caer; if so, the name is analogous 
to Carlatton, Cumwhitton supra. As the name is evidenced 
rather late, the first el. might, however, be Scand. ker ’marsh’. 
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Glenridding: Glenridden Nicolson & Burn J. 409 (1777), 
-rhodden ib. Il. 1. A hamlet near Patterdale, NWml. Niconson 
and Burn say it is a little gill, Ridden being the name of the 
stream that runs there into Ullswater. [ see no reason to doubt 
this. The second el. is probably a Brythonic word, Jike so many 
other river-names. Note the accentuation of the name, p. 61. 

Mallerstang: Malver-, Malvestang PatR. 1228, Malrestang 
FF. 1223, Mallerstang Inq. 1249 etc. (all Se.). A parish on the 
upper Eden. Mallerstang Edge is the W. slope of High Street 
and Blackfell Moss; High Street is a mountain ridge, the highest 
point of which is 2663 ft. (BarrHoLomew). 

The second el. is OWSece. stong ’a pole, stake’ (cf. on this 
word Linprvist 15 f.). I identify the first el. with Mellor in 
Lane. (: Meluer LAR. 1246, 1265, Meluwere Ling. 1322, Maluer ib. 
1323, Melure LFF. 1312 etc.), situated close to Mellor Moor, a © 
hill of 732 ft. with a speculatory fort of the Roman period (VHL. 
VI. 260), and with Mellor in Derbyshire, which stands near a 
hill. I identify all three with W. Moelfre, literally ‘bare hill’, a 
common hill name. The different treatment of the diphthong of 
the first syllable in Mallerstang and Mellor may be due to different 
time of adoption. If this etymology is correct, Moelfre must have 
been the old Cumbrian name of one of the hills near Mallerstang. 


A few notes on the material adduced must be added. 

Brythonic compound names are most numerous in NE. Cumb., 
particularly along the Irthing (a tributary of the Eden) and ina 
district bounded on the north by the Irthing and on the west by 
the Eden. On or near the Irthing are Cumeatch, Lanercost, 
Roswrageth, Triermain, Talkin, Castle Carrock. 8S. of 
the Irthing, in the district alluded to, are Carlatton, Cum- 
whitton, Cumrew, Cardunneth, Tarmonath, Burntip- 
pet Moor. W. of the Eden are Cumwhinton and Castle 
Hewin. Farther south, on or near the Eden, are Culgaith 
and Blencarn. 

In the district round the Eamont and Ullswater Brythonic 
compound names are fairly common. Here belong Penrith, 


Penruddock, Catterlen, ?7Dunmallet, Caerthanoc, Glen- 
coyne, and in Wml. Glenridding, Carhullan. Near Der- 
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wentwater are Blencathara, Glenderamackin, and Glen- 
deraterra. 

In NW. Cumb. there are scattered examples. SW. of Car- 
lisle, close together, are Cardew and Cumdivock. Somewhat 
farther west are Rosshewen and Blencogo; ?Cardurnock, 
Caermote belong to about the same district. 

In the district round the lower Derwent Brythonic compound 
names are comparatively few. We find N. of the river Blind- 
erake and Tallantire. S. of it on the slope of Lamplugh 
Fell is Lamplugh, and somewhat farther S. is Blenket Rigg. 
No examples have been noted in SW. Cumb. 

The considerable number of Brythonic compound names in 
Cumberland proves that a Brythonic population and a Brythonic 
language must have survived comparatively long in parts of the 
county. It is also an important fact that the Brythonic names 
to some extent appear in forms which seem to represent a fairly 
advanced stage of phonetic development; cf. Culgaith and Lamplugh. 
In the greater part of Westmorland, on the contrary, Brythonic 
compound names are few. 

Of particular interest are the hybrids Carlatton, Cumwhitton, 
and Carhullan. It should be noted that Carlatton and Cumwhitton 
are situated close together. The names are old Anglian ones 
taken over by Brythons, who added the common Brythonic ele- 
ments caer, cum. Perhaps we need only look upon these hybrids 
as further proofs of the theory that in some parts of Cumbria 
the old Celtic language continued to be spoken by the side of 
English for some time after the Anglian immigration. It is pos- 
sible, however, that these names, no parallels to which are known 
to me elsewhere in England, call for a special explanation. If 
it is true that towards the end of the ninth century Cumbria 
was emancipated from Northumbria and became an independent 
British state or a part of the British kingdom of Strathclyde (cf. 
Introd. p. 3), there is reason to believe that the Brythonic element 
and language temporarily regained the ascendancy. In a period 
of Brythonic ascendancy hybrids of the type Carlatton would be 
apt to arise. 


Addenda et Corrigenda. 


P. 19. Under Bewaldeth the rare OE. b% should have been men- 
tioned. — I have subsequently found a place-name containing the word bi 
(presumably OWSc. 6%), viz. Barnbow (a hamlet in the W.Rid. of Yks.), which 
appears as Barnebu Inq. 1257. 

P. 31. With Motey in Pow Motey may also be compared Moota 
Hill, the name of a hill (825 ft.) SE. of Gilcrux, W. Cumb.; the name appears 
as Moothay in Nicotson & Burn 1777. 

P. 41, 1.7. For Katanesense read Katanense. 

P. 44, 1. 21 ff. It should perhaps have been pointed out that the 
etymology of the name Birstwith given by Moorman is not the one 
proposed here. He suggests as its elements OE. berige ‘a berry’ and OE. 
steth ‘a shore, river-bank’, 

P. 59, 1. 9 ff. The etymology of Kirkintilloch suggested is rather 
doubtful; cf. Jounsron, Pl. N. Se. 

P. 76. Winder is held also by Gooparn to have as first el. the 
word wind. 

P. 86, 1. 5. For Snelleshergh read Snellesherg. 

>» 96.1.8. » exhibting » exhibiting. 


Index. 


1. Place-names. 


Forms quoted from early sources are italicized. 


England. 


Aldearghes Lane. 79, 85. 

Alderghes Yks. 84, 86. 

Anedargh Lane. 80. 

Anglezark Lance. 79, 85, 100. 

Archole Lane. 79, 100. 

Argam Yks. 84. 

Arkholme Lane. 79, 100. 

Arram, Arras Yks. 84. 

Arrow Ches. 83. 

Aspatria Cumb. 17, 49, 62, 96. 

Avanessergh Lance. 79, 86, 100. 

Aynthorfin Cumb. 17, 49, 96. 

Band-Harscogh Cumb. 17, 50, 97. 

Bannisdale Wml. 69, 72, 99. 

Barnbow Yks. 118. 

Babitixe Wks Oo, o6, LO: 

Becanesfurlong Lance. 70, 72, 99. 

Becblincarn Cumb. 18, 49, 65, 97. 

Becconsall Lane. 70, 72, 99. 

Beckfellican Cumb. or Wml.? 61. 

Becmelbrid Wml. 36, 50, 64, 98. 

Becsnari Cumb. 18, 49, 52, 96. 

Becstervild Caumb. 18, 97. 

Bekanesgill Lane. 70, 72, 99. 

Bek Troyte Cumb. 14, 18, 49, 64 
eS 

Bekwythop Camb. 19, 96. 

Belanespot Lane. 70, 72, 99. 

Berrier Cumb. 75, 85, 97. 

Birker Cumb. 65, 75, 85, 97. 


Bewaldeth Cumb. 19, 49, 51, 96. 

Bewcastle Cumb. 19, 49, 51, 97. 

Birdoswald Cumb. 20, 49, 97. 

Birstadgrintel Lanc. 44. 

Birstwith Yks. 44, 118. 

Blencarn Cumb. 61, 104, 116. 

Blencathara Cumb. 105, 117. 

Blencogo Cumb. 105, 117. 

Blenket Rigg Cumb. 105, 117. 

Blinderake Cumb. 105, 117. 

Borran 87. 

-both, -bouth 8 ff. 

Bowetby, Buethby Cumb. 67, 72, 
ce 

Brenkiber Moor Cumb. 105. 

Brettargh Lanc. 79, 86, 100. 

Bridekirk Cumb. 27. 

Briggethorfin Cumb. 18, 20, 49, 
96. 

Brigsteer Wml. 36, 50, 64, 98. 

Brinseall Lane. 10. 

Bryning, see Byrstath Bryning. 

Buetholme Cumb. 67, 72, 97. 

Burntippet Moor Cumb, 105, 
L1G: 

Butherhals, Butherthwait Camb. 9. 

Buth Swarther Wml. 37, 50 f., 98. 

Butterilket Cumb. 21, 49, 51, 
oO, 190; 

-by 8. 

Byrstuth Bryning “anc. 44, 48, 
SOME! 
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CaermoteCumb. 108, 117. 
Caerthanoc Cumb. 108, 116. 
Cardew Cumb. 106, 117. 
Cardunneth Cumb. 108, 116. 
Cardurnock Cumb. 106, 117. 
Carhullan Wml. 61, 115 ff. 
Carlatton Cumb. 107, 116 f. 
Carlisle Cumb. 105. 

Carrock Cumb. 108. 

Carwinley Cumb. 107. 

Castle Carrock Cumb. 108, 116. 
Castle Hewin Cumb. 108, 116. 
Catterlen Cumb, 109, 116. 
Chadderton Lane. 109. 

Chalk Beck Cumb. 111. 
Chelduspac Cumb. 21, 49, 97. 
Chetham Lane. 109. 

Cleator Cumb. 75, 85, 97. 
Cnochubert Cumb. 21, 49. 
Cobbanarghe Lanc. 79, 85, 100. 
Colmanhargas Yks. 84, 86. 
Commondale Yks. 84. 

Corby Cumb. 67, 72, 97. 
Corchole Lance. 70, 72, 99. 
Corkickle Cumb. 88, 94, 98. 
-crag 73. 

Oraikhowe Cumb. 90, 94, 98. 
Crocherh Cumb. 76, 85, 97. 


Croftbathoc Cumb. 22, 49, 64, 96. 
Croftmorris Cumb, 22, 49, 64, 96. 


Croscrin Cumb. 22, 49, 97. - 
Cross- 74. 

Crosscrake Wmil. 37, 50, 64, 98. 
Culcheth Lane. 109. 

Culgaith Cumb. 109, 116. 
Cumcatch Cumb. 110, 116. 
Cumdivock Cumb. 61, 110, 117. 
Cumrew Cumb. 61, 111, 116. 
Cumwhinton Cumb. 111, 116. 
Cumwhitton Cumb. 111, 116 f. 
Dalemain Cumb. 23, 49, 62, 97. 
Dale Raven Cunth.~23, 97. 
Devoke Water Cumb. 41, 110. 
Dibble Bridge Yks. 47. 

Docker Wml. 40, 77, 85, 99. 
Docker Lanc. 79, 85, 100. 
Docketerne Cumb. 77. 


Dockray Cumb. 77. 

Dod de Gillefinchor Cumb. 24 f. 

Dolphenby Cumb. 68. 

Donnaneshurst Lance. 70, 72, 99. 

Donwoldef Cumb, 238, 49, 96. 

Dounanesbrec Lane. 70, 72, 99. 

Dounanesherg Lane. 80, 85, 100. 

Doun Bardulf Wml. 37, 50. 

Dovenby Cumb. 68, 72, 97. 

Drumburgh Cumb. 88, 98. 

Drumleaning Cumb. 89, 98. 

Duggleby Yks. 86. 

Dunandespul Lane. 70, 72, 99. 

Dunkenhalgh Lane. 70, 72, 99. 

Dunmallet Cumb. 61, 111, 116. 

Ergun Yks. 84. 

Kryholme Yks. 85. 

Feizor Yks. 88, 86, 100. 

Finghall Yks. 86 f. 

-fit 24. 

Fitbrandan Cumb. 24, 49, 53, 96. 

Fitnenin Wil. 38, 50, 98. 

Fornside Cumb. 33. 

Fuesdale Wmil. 40, 

yt Cloffhou Cumb. 24, 49, 96. 

Gamellesarges Yks. 83, 86, 100. 

Gilanrehou “anc. 64, 71 f., 99. 

Gilbridbogg Nhb. 78. 

Giletux’ Cumb,. 24, 89; “9s; 

Gilgarran Cumb, 24 f., 49, 51, 
96. 

-gill 8 ff. 

Gillecambon Cumb. 24, 49, 51, 
61, 64, 97. 

Gillecroft Cumb. 22, 64, 68, 72, 
oe 

Gillefinthor Cumb. 24, 49, 96. 


. Gillemihelecroft Cumb. 22, 64, 69, 


TO ee 
Gillisholme Lance. 70, 72, 99. 
Gilmartyne ridding Cumb. 69, 72, 
Dies 
Gilmoreboug Cumb. 69, 72, 97. 
Gilmorvill Wml. 88, 50, 64, 98. 
Gilmyghelcroft Lanc. 71 f., 99. 
Gilshaughlin Wml. 24, 38, 50, 
g8. 
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Gilsland Cumb. 68, 72, 97. 
Gilthroton Wml. 24, 39, 50, 98. 
Glaramara Cumb. 27, 51. 
Glassauneset Cumb. 69, 72, 97. 
Glassonby Cumb. 69, 72, 97. 
Glencoyne Cumb. 61, 112, 116. 
Glenderamackin, Glenderaterra 
Gram DEL 7. 
Glenridding Wml. 61, 116. 
Golear Yks. 84, 86. 
Goosnargh Lane. 80, 85, 100. 
Greysouthen Cumb. 54, 90, 94, 98. 
Grimsargh Lance. 80, 85, 100. 
Hallsenna Cumb. 15. 
Hanging Chadder Lane. 109. 
Hauedarhe Lane. 80, 85, 100. 
Helewynherge Cumb. 76, 85, 97. 
Hillegrime Yks. 47, 50, 100. 
Holme Camok Cumb. 26, 97. 
Holme Cultram Cumb. 2, 25, 49, 
97. 
Holme Lion Wml. 39, 50, 98. 
Holme St. Cuthbert Cumb. 26, 97. 
Holmrook Cumb. 26, 96. 
Holm Werri Cumb. 26, 49, 64, 97. 
Holmwrangle Cumb. 26, 97. 
Houedscaldale Cumb. 27, 50, 96. 
Hovedgleuermerhe Cumb. 27, 96. 
Hustad Heylrig Wml. 39, 50, 98. 
Inweregh Cumb. 76, 85, 97. 
Keekle (R.) Cumb. 88. 
Keer (R.) Lanc.-88. 
Kellamergh Lance. 80, 85, 100. 
Kenandesaker Lane. 71 f., 99. 
Kennetshead Lane. 71 f., 99. 
Killinsough Lane. 71 f., 99. 
Kirkandrews Cumb. 27, 68, 97. 
Kirkbampton Cumb. 16. 
Kirkbride Cumb. 27, 49, 54, 68, 
OF: 
Kirkby, Kirkdale Lanc. 48. 
Kirkebibeccoch Cumb. 28, 49, 96. 
Kirkecrossan Cumb. 28, 96. 
Kirklinton Cumb. 16. 
Kirkoswald Cumb. 27, 49, 61, 97. 
Kirksanton Cumb. 28, 49, 63, 96. 
Knipe Cundal (Patrick) Wml. 14 f. 
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Knock Wml. 90, 99. 
Knockupworth Cumb. 21, 49. 
-knot 40. 
Knottcanane Wml. 40, 50, 53 
i 9S, 
Laithgryme Lane. 45, 50, 99. 
Lamplugh Cumb. 112, 117. 
Lanercost Cumb. 118, 116. 
Langley (Park) Cumb. 76, 85, 97. 
Latethewaterga Durh. 838. 
Latterbarrow Lane. 91, 100. 
Latterbarrow Beck Cumb. 91, 98. 
Latterhead Cumb. 91, 98. 
Laythild Cumb. 29, 49, 96. 
Layton Lance. 107. 
Leagram Lance. 45, 50, 99. 
Ledder Howe Wml. 91, 94, 99. 
Ludder Burn Lane. 91, 100. 
Maiden Castle 42. 
Mallerstang Wml. 116. 
Mankin Holes Yks. 86. 
Mansergh Wml. 77, 85, 99. 
Marron (R.) Cumb. 35. 
Maughanby Cumb. 381. 
Medlar Lane. 80, 85, 100. 
Melkanerhou Lance. 64, 71 f., 99. 
Melkinthorpe Wml. 70, 72, 98. 
Mellershaw Lanc. 71 f., 99. 
Mellor Lanc., De. 116. 
Melmerby Cumb. 69, 
Yks. 86. 
Merskenen Wml. 41, 50, 54, 98. 
Midelare Lane. 80, 85, 100. 
Mockerkin Cumb. 29, 96. 
Moor Divock Wml. 41, 50, 61, 
93, 110: 
Morewnoch Wwol. 41, 50, 98. 
Mosser Cumb. 65, 76, 85, 97. 
Mozergh Wml. 77, 85, 99. 
Mungrisdale Cumb. 61. 
Nathelarghe Lanc. 80, 86, 100. 
Nelescroft Lanc. 71 f., 99. 
Ninezergh Wm!. 64, 77, 85, 99. 
Oddisherhe Lanc. 64, 81, 85, 100. 
Ortner Lance. 81, 85, 100. 
Parton Cumb. 92, 98. 
Patrikkeldsik Camb. 69, 72, 97. 


TCO 
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Patriklees Cumb. 69, 72, 97. 

Patterdale Wml. 70, 72, 98. 

Penrith Cumb. 113, 116. 

Peuruddock Cumb. 118, 116. 

-pol, -pool 30. 

Polgaver Cumb. 29, 49, 64, 96. 

Poll Wadoen Cumb. 18, 16, 30, 
48,64 7., 97. 

Polneuton Cumb. 13, 30, 49, 97. 

Poltross Burn Cumb. 30, 50, 97. 

Portinscale Cumb. 92, 94, 98. 

Potter Wml. 78, 85, 99. 

Powmaughan Beck Cumb. 31, 97. 

Pow Motey Cumb. 31, 96, 118. 

Ravenglass Cumb. 92, 98. 

Rigmaiden Wml. 42, 50, 98. 

Rigrinmelsuthen Wml. 42, 50, 54, 
IS. 

Rigsumerild Lanc. 45, 50, 99. 

Rosshewen Cumb. 114, 117. 

Roswrageth Cumb. 114, 116. 

Rudswain Jane. 46, 50, 99. 

Salter Cumb. 76, 85, 97; Lanc. 81, 
85, 100. 

Satgodard Cumb. 33, 49, 96. 

-scale, -scales 8 ff., 31 f. 

Scarromannick Cumb. 31, 49, 51, 
DD.eO LFtO 1: 

-scarth 46. 

Scartherwlmer Lanc. 46, 50, 55, 64, 
99. 

Scawdale Cumb. 27. 

Scotby Cumb. 5. 

-seat, -set 32 f. 

Seatallan Cumb. 34, 96. 

Seatoller Cumb. 34, 96. 

Seat Robert Wil. 42, 98. 

Seat Sandal Wml. 42, 50, 98. 

Sebergham Cumb. 34, 49, 62, 97. 

Sellet Lance. 37. 

Seteknoc Cumb. 91, 94, 98. 

Setforn Cumb. 32, 49, 96. 

Setmabanning Cumb. 34, 61, 96. 

Setmurthy Cumb. 34, 49, 58, 96. 

Seuerhbec Wml. 78, 85, 99. 

Sholver Lanc. 81, 86, 100. 

Siverthesarhe Lane. 81, 85, 100. 


Sizergh Wml. 64, 78, 85, 99. 

Skelsmergh Wml. 78, 85, 99. 

Snellesherg Yks. 88, 86, 100. 

Sosgill Cumb. 9. 

Stanpapan Yks. 47, 50, 100. 

Starhourauen lane. 46, 50, 64, 
os 

Staynknoc Cumb. 91, 94, 98. 

Staynlenok Cumb. 34, 96. 

Steers Pool Lance. 30, 37. 

Stepheney (Steveney) Cumb. 76, 
85, 97. 

Stewnor Lane. 82, 85, 99. 

Strazergh Yks. 84, 86, 100. 

Stubsgill Cumb. 9. 

Styalein Cumb. 35, 49, 96. 

Tailbert Wml. 20. 

Talkin Cumb. 114, 116. 

Tallantire Cumb. 114, 117. 

Tarmonath Cumb. 115, 116. 

Tarn Wadling Cumb. 16, 35, 
48, 97. 

Ternmeran Cumb. 35, 49, 96. 

-thorpe 8 ff. 

Thueitdounegaleg Cumb. 35, 49, 
96. 

Dirrik Wil. 78.85.99. 

Torpenhow Cumb. 61. 

Torver Lanc. 82, 85, 99. 

Triermain Cumb. 115 f. 

Troscarth, Troskhough Cumb. 48. 

Trostermount Wml. 48, 50, 98. 

Troutal Lane. 47. 

Twaitkendenan Lance. 46, 50, 99. 

Tymparon Cumb. 93 f., 98. 

Wampool, see Poll Wadloen. 

Warthcolemon Cumb. 386, 49, 97. 

Wath Sutton Wml. 48, 50, 54, 
Sek 

Weary Hall, Weryholme Cumb. 
26. 

Whicham Cumb. 2, 49. 

Whinlatter Cumb. 91, 94, 98. 

Windecotghile Wml. 76. 

Winder Cumb. 76, 85, 97; Wmul. 
19589, 99; Lane: 82,,85,,99 
100. 
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Winscale, -s Cumb. 76. 
Yarlside Wml. 32. 


Treland. 


Fingall 87. 
Gillekeran’ 56. 
Holmpatrick 56, 62. 


Staholmog (Stathmocholmok) 56, 68. 


Stathgunnild (Tachgunnild) 56, 68. 
Stillorgan (Stathlorgan) 56, 63. 


The Isle of Man. 


Holm-Patric 57, 62. 
Kirk Andreas 57. 
Kirkbride 57. 

Kirk Christ 57. 
Kirk Maughold 57. 
Kirk Santan 57. 
Toftar-as-mund 57. 


Scotland and the Hebrides. 


Cananeshi 41. 
Dornock 107. 
Duncansbay 36. 
Kirk=- 67) ff; °61. 
Kirkandrews 58. 
Kirkbride 58. 
Kirkintilloch 59, 118. 
Kirklebride 58, 638. 
Kirkoswald 58. 
Landhallow 60. 
Rainpatrick 92. 
Westerkirk 59. 


Shetland. 


Gjopoba 59 f. 
Kollmonga 60. 
Sker poba 59 f. 
Stoven swala 60. 
Trumba poba 59 f. 


2. Personal Names. 


The forms given, unless otherwise stated, have been found in 
M.E. sources or as elements of English place-names. 


Aldgyp (OE.) 19. 
Alein 34 f. 

Anlaf 79. 

Asmundr (OWSc.) 57. 
Banan, Ir. Banan 69. 
Bardwulf (OE.) 38. 
Beghok 28. 


Bekan, OIr. Beccan, OWSc. Bekan 


10, 72. 


Belan, Ir. Beollan, OWSc. Biolan 


70, 72. 
Benyn, Olr. Benén 67. 
Bethoc, Beathag (Gael.) 22. 
Boet, Buet(h) 20, 67. 


Brandan, Ir. Brendan, Brandan 24. 


Bride, Olr. Brigit 27, 54. 


Bryning (OE., OSw., ODan.) 44. 

Canan, Olr. Cannan 41. 

Cennan (Olr.) 41, 71. 

Cianan (Ir.) 71. 

Ciaran (Olr.) 57. 

Colman, Olr. Colman 36, 70, 
72, 84. 

Core, drs Core 29.. Gis 10a 

Cormac, OIr. Cormac 68, 72. 

Crin 22, 86; Crinan, Olr. Crinan 
22 f., 54; Crinoc 28. 

Crossan (Ir.) 28. 

Cuilen (Ir.) 71. 

Cwees patrik (OE;) 110. 

Dubgall (Ir.) 86. 

Dunan, Ir. Donnan, Dunan 70, 80. 
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Duncan, OIr. Donnchad 70. 
Dungal (Olr.) 36. 


Duvan, OIr. Duban, OWSce. Dufan 


Gon. 1 0, Mize 80! 
Elwin 76. 
Fech, Feg, Ir. Fiach 83. 
Finegal 86. 
Finthor 25, 51. 
Forne, OWSc. Forne 33, 51. 
Gabhar (Ir.) 30. 
Gamel, OWSc. Gamall 83. 
Gilandreas, Gilander, Gilandree, 
Gael. Gilleanndrais 68 f., 71. 
Gilbrid, Gael. Gillebride 73, 86. 
Gill, OWSc. Gilli 68,70, 72. 
Gille becoc 68. 
Gillecrist, Ir. Gillacrist 68 f. 
Gilmartin, Gael. Gillamartain 69. 


Gilmichael, Gael. Gillemicel 69 ff., 


86. 
Gilmor, Ir. Gillamaire 69. 
Gilpatric 86. 
Glas, OIr. Glas 69, 98. 
Glassan, Ir. Glassan 69. 
Glunier, Ir. Gluiniaran 86. 
Gobban (Ir.) 79. 
Godard, OE. Godheard 34. 
Gosan, Ir. Gosan, Gusan 80. 
Gospatric 110. 
Grim, OWSce. Grimr 45, 47, 80. 
Gudlaugr (OWSc.) 84. 
Gunnhildr (OWSc.) 56. 
Hildr (OWSc.) 29. 
Hlifolfr (OWSc.) 39. 
*Hnigandi (OWSc.) 77 f. 
Hrafn (OWSc.) 46. 
Hubert 22. 
Inwer 76. 
Kalman (OWSc.) 36, 41, 71. 


Kamban, OWSc. Kamban 24, 72. 


Kelgrim 80. 

Kenan 71. 

Kenneth 71. 
Kiaran (OWSc.) 57. 


Kilan (Kylan), OWSc. Kylan 71 f. 


Kormakr (OWSc.) 68. 


Krinan (Manx inser.) 22, 54, 60. 


Krokr (OWSc.) 76. 

Langlif (OWSc.) 76. 

Linan (Ir.) 89. 

Liulf 39, 51. 

Maccus 86. 

Macsuthan (OE.) 44. 

Mac Thore 67. 

Meglsopen, Melsuthan (OE.) 42. 

Maenach (Ir.) 32. 

Manchan (OIv.) 86. 

Mani (OWSc.) 23. 

Mann (OE.), Man (ODan.) 77. 

Mannok 31. 

Mapbennoc 107. 

Melan, OIr. Méelan 71. 

Melbride, OI. Mael Brigte 86, 72. 

Melkan, Ir. Maelchon 70 f. 

Melmidoc, Ir. Maelmaedhog 86. 

Melmor, Oly. Mael Maire 69. 

Melsuthen, Ir. Maelsuthain 42. 

Murdac, Murdoc(h), Oly. Muire- 
dach 34, 69 f., 86. 

Naile, Naithle (Ir.) 81. 

Nel, Olr., OWSc. Niall 71 f. 

*Nenninn (OWSc.) 38. 

Oddr (OWSc.) 81. 

Oswald 20, 28. 

Patrick, -Oln, Patric “ai G2 aie 
C2. 

Quintin 111. 

Raven 46. 

Sanctan (Ir.) 28. 

Sandulf, OWSc. Sondulfr 42, 51. 

Sigeferd 82. 

Sigridr, Sigradr (OWSc.) 78. 

*Skialdmarr (OWSc.) 78. 

Snarri 18, 52. 


*Snell 84. 


Ster, Styr 37; Styrkarr (OWSc.) 
59. 

Sudan, Suthen(e) 48, 54, 90. 

Sun Dunoch, &c. (Irel.) 57. 

Sun Krinans, sunr Dufgals (Isle 
of Man) 60. 

Svarthofdi (OWSc.) 87. 

Sveinn (OWSc.) 46. 

Thoriin’ 17,215,588. 
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Troite, Truite 18. Walthe(o)f, Waldeve, OWSce. Val- 
(Trotaneeire Vrodan 19> 39° pidfr 23, 51. 

pormodr, Pormundr (OWSc.) 48. Werri 26. 

Ulkill, OWSc.: Ulfkell 21. Wlmer, OE, Wulfmer 46. 


Unspac, OWSc. Uspakr 21. 
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